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WASHING DAY'S BUT ONGE A YEAr 


says Bob Green, our gardening expert 


~ 
». 
( 
2.° Move oui ants y vant to save, 
& Tomato crop ended? Now's your then fumirc » house with a Jeyes’ 
Ghance to clean the greenhouse, before Sulphor Ca: b. size 1/6d. is sufficient 
Chrysanths go in! for 1,000 cubix 


3. Add four tablespoonsfal of Jeyes’ 4. Spray between the glass 
Fluid to two gallons of water, and start overlaps, « arbour dirt and aigae. 
your spraying from ths top. Next spra, es, 


: 5. Now serub the benching and all 6 AdJeye: up now saves you 8 lot 
. Woodwork, Use plenty of solution ef disappo:: t from pests and plant 
throughout, and sprey well into crevices disease lat 
where pests lurk. 


Quart tins Gallontins 


hardware stores, horticultural suppliers,chemis: ers 
FREE! Write for free copy of Jeyes’ Fluid in urden™ 
THE BEST 
rECTANT 
EARTH 
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BULBS 


For Bowl 
and 
Garden 
Culture 


* BULBS AND LAWNS” 
CATALOGUE 
(Free om request) 

Complete list of all Bulbs for Forcing and 
Garden Culture, Sweet Peas and Grass 
Seed for Autumn Sowing, Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Plants and Garden Requisites. 


134 Recent Steger, W.1 

129 Hicu Hoisorn, W.C.1 

53a Queen Vicrorta Strssr, E.C.4 
Houston Roap, S.E.23 


Garden Contractors and 
Horticuitural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. 


Garden Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. 


By appointment to to 
HM. Queen Elizabeth I | HAE Etizabeth 


We are Landscaping Experts 


We would like to be told about the landscaping 
job you need done. We would like to discuss 
it with you and submit designs and an estimate. 
Landscaping has always been a proud part of 
our business. 


William Wood and Son Limited 
Taplow - Bucks 


Telephone: Burnham, Bucks 1155 (3 lines) 
Telegrams: Gardening Taplow 
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Carter’s White Roman Hyacinths é 

: 

4p RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


Blackmoor Estate Ltd. 


(Lord Wolmer’s Nursery) 


FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 

years for their outstanding quality and 

reliability and are all grown on excellent 
root-stocks. 


APPLES PEARS 
PLUMS PEACHES 
CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 
Also BEECHES and LIMES 
for Hedging 
Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 
FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, LTD. 
LISS, HANTS 
Tel. : Blackmoor (Hants) 276/7 


cook’s “NVewwich” BRUSHES 


730 Flower Pot Cleaning Unit 


$ h.p. Motor (a.c.) Single Phase 230/240 Volts en- 
cased in aluminium cover with operator's protector 
shield. Aji mounted on hard-wood base with com- 
— set of five brushes (seedlings to 10-inch), each 
ed with brass adaptor. Brushes made with 
special mixture of nylon and hard-wearing fibre. 
£25 (carriage paid). 
Full particulars of this Unit, Spare Brushes, 
Hand-type Pattern Brushes, in our 1956 Horti- 
cultural Price List, which will be sent Post Free 
upon application from the Oldest Brush Shop in 
the Country. 
cook’s 
Makers since 18/4 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


WALTER €. SLOCOCK, Lid. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 
“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 
(Post Free) 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING ee SURREY 


FIRST QUALITY 


ROSES 


GROWN BY 
TOYNBEE’S NURSERIES 


BARNHAM, BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX 
Tel.: Eastergate 412/3 


Place your order early 


Free on request 


CATALOGUE of ROSES 


Bush H.T.’s, Floribundas (Poly- 

anthas), Standard Roses, Climb- 

ing and Rambling Roses, Rose 
Species. 


Send 1/- for 116-page Illustrated 
General Catalogue of Flowering Trees 
and Shrubs, Herbaceous and Rock 
Plants, Fruit Trees, Conifers and 
Hedging. (Charge will be credited 
on receipt of your first order.) 
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Every keen gardener needs the 
NEW, REVOLUTIONARY CHELCO’ 


—the greenhouse heater that offers every advantage 


% CONSTANT TEMPERATURE > RAPID CIRCULATION 
%* PROVED PERFORMANCE * NO HUMIDITY * NO MAINTENANCE 
2% ROBUST CONSTRUCTION % MINIMUM COSTS * MODEST OUTLAY 


The dry air reduces humidity to the 
lowest level, encourages healthy growth 
and eliminates the danger of excessive 
dampness. Thanks to rapid circulation, 
the thermostat can be set at only a 
degree or two above the required 
temperature, preventing the continual 
drops common to slower heating units. 
Rigorous tests prove conclusively that 
a consistent temperature level is 
maintained irrespective of outside 
variations. 


Complete enclosure of the heating 
elements permits spraying without 
fear of damage or danger. 
Compact, easy to install and costing only 
approximately a shilling a day to run, the 
CHELCO is the perfect answer to all your 
greenhouse heating problems. 


price onty £13°10°0 


Thermostat £2-15-0 extra 


Write NOW for full particulars to CHELCO GARDEN AIDS 


TEL. : CRAWLEY 1300 


DIVISION OF CHASE ELECTRIC CO. LTD., CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. 


AP326/2 


The ; 
ational 
t of the sens : | 
secre ies in its unique 
LCO lies 
within seconds of rf 
ir is dispers¢ 
pot air 1 
ing oN fan deflected down 
| 
» giseributed to 
our greenhous 
corner of 
— 
eee 


greenhouses for every 


of garden 


T Series. 6’ 0” Wide 
For the Smaller 
Garden From £21.10.0 


D. Series. 8’ 3” Wide. 
For the Average 
Garden. From £35.10.0 


9 

Sele or Sun Porch. 
From £20.5.6 


SEASONED OAK and scientifically 
prefabricated construction ensure— 
a lifetime of service, tremendous 
strength and maximum light 


All models extendible and over 50 different 
sizes to select from. Free delivery, erection 
service if required, deferred terms. 


FREE CATALOGUE FROM— 
OASTOS LTD. (Dept. JRH), WELLINGTON, SALOP 


GREENHOUSE HEATING 
EQUIPMENT... 


Phillips Boilers are confidently recommended 

for their exceptional value and economy in 

operation. Boilers or complete sets can be 

supplied. Thousands of satisfied users. 

Boilers are available in 5 sizes from £9 1. 6. 
Send for complete list. 


COMPLETE 
APPARATUS 
Examples :— 
Prices include boll- 
ers, smoke stack, etc. 
All h.w. pipes, stays, 
expansion joints, 
» Otc., ready to 
fix. Easy to follow 
instructions sent 
with every apparatus. 
Prices are for a house 
with two 4° h.w. 
pipes on one side of 
the house. 
6 ft. x 6ft. £16 10.0 
Sft. x 6ft. £17 9.9 
10 ft. x 8 ft. £1819. 6 
Deferred terms 


available. 


We would recommend that you send for our 
which gives complete details 7 


H. E. PHILLIPS LTD 


96 King William Street, Coventry 


The best of all Sweet 
Peas are Bolton’s 


New autumn catalogue now 
ready, giving full descrip- 
tion of novelties and all the 
best varieties. Send for a 
copy, post free on request. 


Awarded 314 Gold Medals 


ROBERT BOLTON & SON 
Birdbrook, Nr. Halstead, Essex 


QUALITY 


We shall be pleased to senda 
copy of our fully illustrated 


OAKWORTHIE 

WALTER BLOM & SON/& 
LTD. 
(of Holland) ~ 
Coombelands Nurseries, ke, 
Leavesden, Watford, FS 
Herts. > 
AND 
SERVICE 
© catalogue on request 


EN-TOUT-CAS 


THE LEADING MAKERS OF 
HARD COURTS AND 
SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


GRASS SEEDS 


guaranteed 


1 TRUE TO SPECIFICATION 
2 GERMINATION 
3 PURITY 


Send for Special List giving Specifications and Percentages 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Nr. LEICESTER 361424", 6) 
London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, S.W.1 Tel. : Sloane 8117-8 


CRITTALL 


ALUMINIUM LEAN-TO 
GREENHOUSE 


Made by the Metal Window En- 
gineers with the International / 4 
reputation for high quality | fa 
workmanship and materials. | ‘ | 

The Lean-to is an addition to 1 ij 
the popular Crittall range of Yy 
Rustless Greenhouses and is 


GAY 
designed for erection on cus- a = 
tomer’s own dwarf walls. Stur- oy 
dily constructed andcompletely 
weatherproof, the Lean-to is 
particularly attractive as a sun lounge — 
where extra room is required. Made in three 
widths: 5’ 9”, 7’ 9” and 9 9”; any desired length in 2’ 0” multiples 
from 8’ 0". Prices from £45.5.0. Example: as illustrated, 12’ 0” long, 9’9” wide, £82.10.0. 
Complete with glass, putty and glazing clips. Free delivery England and Wales. 


DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE Send for details to:- 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Horticultural Department LC, Braintree, Essex 
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garden tools 
in ONE ! 


An all-purpose tool that lifts the 
leaves and rubbish; an efficient 
hoe; a trenching tool; an 
effective weed grubber; a 
handy scoop when needed 

and a sturdy scraper are 

all yours. 


Of tempered steel 
in 5 sizes from 8/- 


See it at your dealers or write for leaflet to: 
CRESCO LIMITED 
Dept. R.H.S., Brougham Road Works, 


Worthing 


with 


SE PESTS — 


MURPHY 
“GREEN HOUSE 


AEROSOL 


Contains Malathion 
The first aerosol designed 
exclusively for the man 
with a greenhouse. Con- 
trols Aphids, Thrips, Springtails, White 
Fly Adults, Leaf Miner and Red Spider. 
An average sized greenhouse can be 
fumigated about 20 times with one 


canister. 
Price 3 /6 each 


From Seedsmen, Ironmongers and Chemists 


CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 


HERTS. 


The easy way to success 
with house plants 

Luxigro tablet fertilizer is the perfect tonic 
for all indoor plants. It promotes strong, 
healthy growth and combines the carefully 
po soe ingredients necessary to healthy 
plant life. Luxigro No. 1 for leaf-bearing 
= and Luxigro No. 2 for flower- 

ing plants. (/t is important that the 
correct type of tablet be used.) 
Recommended by Rochfords, the house- 
plant specialists. 


PRODUCT 


FREE BOOKLET 
Send stamped addressed envelope for your copy to: 
THE COUNTY CHEMICAL CO. LTD. (Dept. H.2.), 
SHIRLEY, SOLINULL, WARWICKSHIRE 


TABLET 
FERTILIZER 


THE “PLUIE” GARDEN FRAMES 
To Poultmure Ltd. 
1 would like to say how extremely successful I have been 
with the use of your Frames. 
As you know I have a series of Pluie Major, Pluie Minor 
aad Sonny Frames and have been so successful with our 
broad beans, dwarf beans, carrots, peas, lettuce, beetroot, 
runner beans and strawberries. 
I think I can quite justly claim that we have had the earliest 
72> the last two years of any of our friends in this area. 
1 shall certainly be adding some of your newer sectional 
Frame-houses, especially the double-decker that I saw at 
the Flower Show. 
There is no doubt that with your frames and judicious use 
of Poultmure, one cannot fail to get the best of crops. 
Yours &. T. Burt, 
Chailey, Sussex. 
PLUIE MAJOR Size 4ft. Yin. long, 4 ft. wide, 20 in. 
high centre. Price complete 10 0. 


PLUIE MINOR Size 41 in. long, 38 in. wide, 15} in. 
high centre. Price complete £6 0 0. 


POULTMURE The finest manure for all crops. 
112 Ibs. 42/-. 56 Ibs. 24/-. 28 Ibs. 13/-. 

POULTMURE LTD. (DEPT. H.S.) 
5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX 
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KNOCK OUT THOSE 
GREENHOUR 
_| 
DOES T ALL? 
me 


STRAWSON 


THE FINEST GREENHOUSES IN THE COUNTRY 
[ Countless gardening experts all 

over the country are praising and 
recommending Strawson’s Quality 
Timber-framed Greenhouses, as- 
sociated with long life and per- 
fection. Any type or size of 
Greenhouse or Frame can be 
supplied anywhere. 


“A Personal Service” 
Mr. R. F. Strawson will personally send estimates 
and full particulars of the famous Strawson range 
of Greenhouses, Frames, Greenhouse Heating, 
etc. Personal Surveys of Inspection can also be 
arranged in any part of the country. 


VISIT OUR STAND at the 
Great Autumn Show, Olympia, 
September !9th to 2ist 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON, HORLEY, SURREY 72)0% 


eoe** ®e eae 
ga 


This ‘Swing’ Water Cart 


looks just the job. ; 
Ah yes! It's an Alfred Allen .- 


Welded Tubular Steel Frame for 

lightness and strength; Heavily 
Galvanized Container (6 sizes— 
15 to 50 gallons ); Solid or Pneu- 
matic Rubber Tyred or Unbreak- 
able All-Steel Wheels—all these 
J add up to an Alfred Allen ‘ Swing’ 
Water Cart—the perfect job! 


ALFRED ALLEN & SON LIMITED 
Lower Gornal, Nr. Dudley 


LONDON OFFICE: 23 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C.2. TEL: MONarch 2978 
vu 
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arden tools 
in ONE ! 


An all-purpose tool that lifts the 
leaves and rubbish; an ig 
hoe; a trenching tool; 
effective weed grubber; a 

handy scoop when needed 

and a sturdy scraper are 

all yours. 


Of tempered steel 
in 5 sizes from 8/- 


See it at your dealers or write for leaflet to: 
CRESCO LIMITED 
Dept. R.H.S., Brougham Road Works, Worthing 


KNOCK OUT THOSE 
_GREENHOUSE P PESTS — 


“MURPHY 
“GREEN HOUSE 


AEROSOL 


Contains Malathion 

The first aerosol designed 
exclusively for the man 

with a greenhouse. Con- 

trols Aphids, Thrips, Springtails, White 
Fly Adults, Leaf Miner and Red Spider. 
An average sized greenhouse can be 
fumigated about 20 times with one 
canister. 


Price 8/6 each 


From Ironmongers and Chemists 


cwenicas, 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD HERTS. 


The easy way to success 
with house plants 

Luxigro tablet fertilizer is the perfect tonic 
for all indoor plants. It promotes strong, 
healthy growth and combines the carefully 
balanced ingredients necessary to healthy 
plant life. Luxigro No. 1 for leaf-bearing 
nts, and Luxigro No. 2 for flower- 
ing plants. (Jt is important that the 

correct type of tablet be used.) 
Recommended by Rochfords, the house- 

plant 

FERTILIZER 


proouct 


BOOKLET 
Send stamped addressed envelope for your copy to: 
THE COUNTY CHEMICAL CO. LTD. (Dept. H.2.), 
SHIRLEY, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE 


THE “PLUIE” GARDEN FRAMES 


To Poultmure Ltd. 


1 would like to say how extremely successful I have been 
with the use of your Frames. 
As you know I have a series of Pluie Major, Pluie Minor 
Sonny Frames and have been so successful with our 
broad beans, dwarf beans, carrots, peas, lettuce, beetroot, 
runner beans and strawberries. 
1 think I can quite justly claim that we have had the earliest 
in the last two years of any of our friends in this area. 
1 shall certainly be adding some of your newer sectional 
——. especially the double-decker that I saw at 
the Flower Show. 
There is no doubt that with your frames and judicious use 
of Poultmure, one cannot fail to get the best of crops. 
Yours €E. T. Burt, 
Chailey, Sussex. 
PLUIE MAJOR Size 4 ft. 9 in. jong, 4 ft. wide, 20 in. 
high centre. Price complete £9 10 0. 


PLUIE MINOR Size 41 in. long, ve in. wide, 15% In. 
high centre. Price complete 00. 


POULTMURE _ The finest wy it for all crops. 
112 Ibs. 42/-. 56 ibs. 24/-. 28 Ibs. 1 


POULTMURE LTD. (DEPT. H.S.) 
5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX 
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STRAWSON 


THE FINEST GREENHOUSES IN THE COUNTRY 


Countless gardening experts all 
over the country are praising and 
recommending Strawson’s Quality 
Timber-framed Greenhouses, as- 
sociated with long life and per- 
fection. Any type or size of 
Greenhouse or Frame can be 
supplied anywhere. 


“A Personal Service” 


Mr. R. F. Strawson will personally send estimates 
and full particulars of the famous Strawson range 
of Greenhouses, Frames, Greenhouse Heating, 
etc. Personal Surveys of Inspection can also be 
arranged in any part of the country. 


VISIT OUR STAND at the 
Great Autumn Show, Olympia, 
September to 2/st 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON, HORLEY, SURREY [iphone 


This ‘Swing’ Water Cart" 
looks just the job. 
Ah yes! It's an Alfred Allen .~ 


Welded Tubular Steel Frame for 

lightness and strength; Heavily 
Galvanized Container (6 sizes— 
15 to 50 gallons ); Solid or Pneu- 
matic Rubber Tyred or Unbreak- 
able All-Steel Wheels—all these 
4 add up to an Alfred Allen ‘ Swing’ 
Water Cart—the perfect job! 


ALFRED ALLEN & SON LIMITED 
Lower Gornal, Nr. Dudley 


LONDON OFFICE: 23 LAWRENCE LANE, €E.C.2. TEL: MONarch 2978 
vu 
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cook’s “Newuich” TOOLs 


710 Supra Regd. Design 873960 


A tool which gives added pleasure to Gardening 
Post paid 39/6 (U. K.). Overseas 3/6 extra. 
(1) Slot-in-tray for ‘‘Moler’’ trowel or hand-fork, 
to assist gardener to rise. 
Rubber kneeler, 14° x 7” x 
Cast frame (6!b.), height 4”. 
rollers. 


“ Moler.” Rage. Design 876159 


A unique new aid ior weeding, lifting bulbous 
plants, aeration and raking. 

Ladies’ Pattern (5 tines + 8/6, pos 

Ladies’ L.H. Pattern (5 tines) 11/6, 


id. 
(6 tines): 9/6, post paid. 
. Pattern tines) 23 inches: 12/6, 


ag ey: 1956 Horticultural List is now ready. 
May we send you one? 
cooKk’s 
Makers since 1814 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


—WALLACE 


BARR’S BULBS 
HYACINTHS 


EARLY WHITE ROMAN 
Pot up at intervals from August to flower 
rom November to Christmas. 

Per dozen, 16/6; each 1/6 
ROSALIE, lovely new pink variety, very 
early, may be had in bloom at Christmas. 

Per dozen, 16/6; each 1/6 

PREPARED HYACINTHS 
To bloom from early in the New Year, 
in the following colours: Lavender-Bliue, 
Salmon-Pink, Soft Pink, Brilliant Red, 
White, Gentian Blue, Rich Pink, Light 

Blue, Yellow. 

Per dozen, 18/6; each 1/9 

Orders 50/- and over carriage paid. 


Our Genera! Bulb Catalogue contains a 
full list of Daffodils, Tulips, etc., and 
of many less well-known subjects for 
Garden, Rockery and Indoor Culture. 


POST FREE ON REQUEST 


WALLACE & BARR 
THE OLD GARDENS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 


A superb standard series at a 
very reasonable price 


JUST OUT 
Part IX (Rosaceae 2) 


Completing Volume 3 of 
Drawings of 
British Plants 


By S. ROSS-CRAIG, F.LS. 


Part IX (8/6 net) containing 39 plates 
completes the Rosaceae and with 
Parts VII and VIII forms the third 
volume (35s. net). All parts are avail- 
able separately, as are —eneoe 
and the previous compiete bound 
volumes (Vol. I, 25s. net; Vol. Il, 
30s. net). 
R.H.S. JOURNAL: ‘For many years 
there has been a great need for such a 
series... . For the selection of the species 
.and their beautiful and accurate repre- 
sentation there can be nothing but praise.’ 


From any bookshop. Published by 
G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 
York House, Portugal St., London, W.C.2 
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There’s nothing as good as. . 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 
for 
CINERARIAS 
CALCEOLARIAS 
PRIMULA 
AZALEA INDICA 
SCHIZANTHUS 
in fact 
ALL INDOOR PLANTS 
CARTONS 2/6, 5/- * PACKETS 8d. 
BOTTLES 2/-, 3/6 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
GET IT TODAY! 
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The “SISIS” UNIVERSAL HAND FRAME and implements for 


Piercing, Raking, Brushing, Rolling. Interchangeable without tools. 
Fully iMestrated Brochere om request. 


W. HARGREAVES & COLTD © 


CHEADLE CHESHIRE Phone GATley 4262 


manganese 


AN ESSENTIAL PLANT NUTRIENT 


Te accompanying illustration 
shows the chlorosis (‘ yellowing”) of 
manganese deficiency in the rose. 
The upper leaves are first affected ; 
this helps to distinguish the chlorosis 
of manganese deficiency from that 
due to deficiency of nitrogen which 
starts in the lower leaves. 


- 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET LONDON, Wi, 


Telephone. REGent 1921 ‘five lines: “Cables CHEMICARBO LONDON 


CHEMICAL & CARBON PRODUCTS LTD. 


SPIKER-SLITTER 
VA 
RAKE SCARIFIER 
a 
4 SS ~ 
Q-15-0 DEEP AERATOR 
6125-0 
i 
Information and literature may be obtained from our Agricultural Department. 
ix 


STURDY 
LITTLE 

machine 
fer the TOUGH jo ~ 


THE TARPEN GHAIN SAW 
with TILLER ATTACHMENT 


Cuts trees up to 10” in diameter, weighs only 15/bs. and can be 
easily substituted for the Hoe shaft head of the Tarpen Tiller, which 
tills up to at least 4” in depth, and is designed for ground inaccessible 
to wheeled machines. 


Price of Saw complete, £36. 15. 0. Tiller attachment, £15. 15. 0. 
Price of Tiller complete, £35. 0. 0. Saw attachment, £17. 10. 0. 


See hese machinesacche TARPEN ELECTRIC HEDGE CUTTER 


ROYAL 
Specialty made for the job _ £ 
GREAT outdoor use 
AUTUMN SHOW 


OLYMPIA 
19, 20, 21 SEPTEMBER 


This machine has stood the test of time. 
Gives clean secateur cut up to §”, and prey 


Power provided by the damage to twigs and consequent die-bac 
T self-contained 

erpen Blade cuts in both directions. 
mains if practicable. Back edge of blade totally guarded. 


+ 


Safe and easy to use. 
Write illustrated folder including details of the GRASSMASTER weed 
for fe ing dete of pte gd growth of any height and the 


TARPEN engineering co. itp. 


7, xworth House, Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3 Tel: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 
x 
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SOCIETY 
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September 1956 


THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


Shows 
Fripay, September 7 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 
Saturpay, September 8 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, September 11 
II A.M. to 7 P.M. 
Wepnespay, September 12 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Wepnespay, September 19 
II A.M. to 9 P.M. 
THurspay, September 20 
10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Fripay, September 21 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, September 26 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 

Tuurspay, September 27 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Tuespay, October 2 
12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. 

WEDNEsDAY, October 3 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, October 16 
I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, October 17 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 


National Dahlia Society’s Show. 


so Rose Society’s Show. 


Hall, Olympia. 
Private View from 11 A.M. until 


Great AUTUMN SHow at the National 
2 P.M. on September 19. 


National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
Show. 


Fruit and Vegetable Show. 


Fortnightly Flower Show. 
Tree and Shrub Competition. 


Flower Show. 


(381) 
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Shows—(continued) 


Wepnespay, October 31 — National Carnation Society’s 
ompetition. 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Lectures 
Tuespay, October 2, at 3 P.M. “ Thoughts of a Fruit Grower’, by 
MR. T. NEAME, V.M.H. 
Tuespay, October 16, at 3 P.M. “‘ The 1954 Expedition to Nepal”, by 
L. H. J. WILLIAMS, J. D. A. STAINTON and W. SYKES. 
Tuespay, October 30, at 3 P.M. “The English Landscape Garden in the 
XVIIIth Century”, by Mr. F. J. B. WATSON. 


Demonstration—The following demonstration will be given at 
Wisley, that on the second day being a repetition of that given on the 
first. 


Vegetable Garden 

SEPTEMBER 26-27. Digging, Double Digging, Manuring and Com- 
posting. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

Lily Group Meeting—There will be a meeting of the Group in the 
Restaurant of the Old Hall at 4 P.M. on Tuesday, October 16, when 
questions relating to lilies and allied genera will be answered. 

The Society’s Examinations—The Preliminary Examination for 
the National Diploma in Horticulture will be held on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 17, 1956. The closing date for entry is October 1, 1956. 

Results of General Examination in Horticulture, 1956—At 
the General Examination in Horticulture, held on March 14, 1956, 
there were eight hundred and two candidates, of whom four hundred 
and forty-six were successful—twenty-seven being placed in Division I 
and four hundred and nineteen in Division II. ‘Three hundred and 
fifty-six candidates failed to satisfy the Examiners. 

At the General Examination in Horticulture for Juniors (i.e., those 
under eighteen years of age on March 1, 1956), which was also held on 
March 14, 1956, there were three hundred and fifty-one candidates, 
of whom one hundred and twenty-four were successful. Two hundred 
and twenty-seven candidates failed. 

Both these Examinations consist of written work only. 

Snowdrops and Snowflakes—A study of the Genera Galanthus 
and Leucojum by F. C. STERN, 0O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H. This study 
was started in collaboration with the late mr. £. A. BOWLES, who has 
contributed a chapter on garden varieties of snowdrops. Species and 
varieties of snowdrop, which will flower in the open ground from 
September to April, are described in this book as well as the species 
of Leucojum. Special attention has been paid to the geographical dis- 
tribution and cytology of both genera. This volume which contains 
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four colour plates, two of which are by MR. E. A. BOWLES, in addition 
to black-and-white plates and line drawings by MISS MARGARET STONES, 
is now published and can be obtained on application to The Secretary, 
The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, London, S.W.1. 
Price 25s., postage and packing 1s. gd., overseas 2s. 3d. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
J. B. Paton 


T the conclusion of these notes in last month’s JouRNAL mention 
was made of colchicums as being easy plants to grow and this 
month we will consider another group of plants, the heathers, which 
can be readily cultivated without much trouble. The majority of the 
heathers require a lime-free soil, although the varieties of Erica carnea 
will tolerate a certain amount of lime. 

The plants at Wisley are all raised from cuttings which are taken in 
late summer and rooted in a mixture of equal parts of peat and fine sand. 
The rooted cuttings are potted up singly into three-inch pots the fol- 
lowing spring or summer and are ready for planting out in another nine 
months. In those sites which are already fairly acid and contain plenty 
of humus no further peat is needed, but in less favourable positions a 
generous dressing of well moistened peat is beneficial. According to the 
ultimate size of the plants they are spaced from 6 to 18 inches apart. 

After planting no further attention is needed unless it be a dry 
summer in which case water may be necessary. The only pruning 
needed is to remove the seed heads in winter or early spring. After a 
winter such as has just been experienced it may be necessary to remove 
dead wood. It is noticeable that most plants of Daboecia cantabrica 
have been severely checked but that by mid-July they are already break- 
ing up from the base especially where they were cut hard down in April. 

In most seasons of the year the Heather Garden is colourful, but 
perhaps the peak of the display is reached in August and September. 
In particular we may expect to see varieties of Erica cinerea, E. ciliaris, 
Calluna vulgaris and Daboecia cantabrica. 

The selected forms of Calluna vulgaris, the heather or ling, are 
legion and we can only mention a few of those which may be seen in 
a stroll round the Heather Garden. The white-flowered ones include 
‘alba’, the true Scotch White Heather and traditional emblem of good 
luck, ‘Mair’s Variety’ with flower spikes up to 12 inches long, ‘Ham- 
mondii’ which commences flowering in July and the very free-flowering 
‘August Beauty’. In the pink shades the outstanding variety is ‘H. E. 
Beale’. This plant has thickly clustered silver-pink double flowers on 
sprays at least one foot long. Other doubles are the soft pink ‘flore 
pleno’, which was rather badly cut back by the frost, the warm pink 
‘J. H. Hamilton’ and the shell pink ‘County Wicklow’. The last two 
are of dwarf habit and usually grow about g inches high and the other 
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grows up to 18 inches high. A curiosity ‘hirsuta’, also known as ‘Sister 
Anne’, has a delightful silvery-grey foliage which forms a tuft 2-3 inches 
high on which are carried smail bell-shaped pink blossoms. Another 
with dwarf compact pincushion habit is ‘Foxii Nana’ with purple 
flowers. In the darker hues there are the red-flowered ‘David Easton’ 
with pale green foliage, the rich crimson ‘Goldsworth Crimson’, which 
is not usually at its best until November, changing to a russet colour 
as the days shorten, and with lavender-mauve flowers ‘Underwoodii’ 
continues to be attractive well into the autumn. 

Daboecia cantabrica is an evergreen shrub closely related to Erica. 
It is a native of S.W. Europe, W. Ireland and the Azores and has 
long been in cultivation. The urn-shaped flowers hang down from a 
hairy raceme and usually are rosy-purple in colour. There is a fine 
clump of the rich reddish-purple ‘atropurpurea’ which is planted in 
association with E. vagans and E. cinerea ‘Golden Drop’. ‘The white 
variety under the name ‘alba’ is also a good garden plant. 

The fine-leaved heather E. cinerea, also known as the Scotch or 
Bell Heather, has numerous varieties the type forming a mat of wiry 
stems and producing purple flowers from June to September. The pink 
flowers of E. cinerea ‘Golden Drop’ are attractive but of more interest 
for the greater part of the year is the bright coppery coloured foliage 
which in winter turns deep red. This plant has a fine prostrate habit 
while slightly larger are E. cinerea ‘atropurpurea’ and ‘coccinea’, both 
with flowers of a purplish hue. The colour of the variety ‘Apple 
Blossom’ is revealed by its name and although reported to be not hardy 
the plants at Wisley have come through the winter unaffected. The 
ruby-red ‘atrorubens’ is one of the best for August display by which 
time the freely produced flowers of ‘Eden Valley’ have usually faded to 
white. 

In a walk round the Heather Garden it will be noted that 
there are many plants from genera other than the three already 
mentioned. These plants are all easily cultivated and provide alterna- 
tive shapes and flower colours. For all-the-year-round effect there is 
a range of conifers. The plants of Funiperus communis hibernica are still 
to be seen in spite of rumours reporting their imminent demise. Per- 
haps more suitable for this type of garden are the creeping juniper, 
J. horizontalis procumbens, and the Spanish juniper, 7. sabina tamarisci- 
folia. Both these plants form low growing horizontal mats, the latter 
spreading the more rapidly. For restricted growth Chamaecyparis 
obtusa ‘ericoides’ with heather-like foliage, is preferred. The Scots 
pine, Pinus sylvestris naturally is associated with heather as is the silver 
birch Betula pendula. There is also a young specimen of the Swedish 
birch B. pendula dalecarlica, with more pendulous branches and more 
deeply lobed leaves than the type 

In midsummer the Heather Garden is brightened with a range of 
Cistus, Cytisus and Genista, with flowers in varying shades of yellow. 
Continuing well into the autumn the yellow-rayed Senecio laxifolius is a 
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grey foliaged plant from New Zealand which is completely hardy at 
Wisley. 

For visitors able to come in October and November the display in 
varying shades of brown afforded by the seed heads of the heathers is 
certainly most astonishing on a bright sunny afternoon. While by the 
turn of the year more varieties of Erica carnea may be expected to come 
into flower. 


PLANTS OF INTEREST AT WISLEY DURING SEPTEMBER 


ENTRANCE AND LABORATORY FLORAL TRIAL GROUNDS 
WALLS Trial of Arctotis 
Amaryllis belladonna » Chrysanthemums 
Campsis grandiflora » Dahlias 
Caryopteris x clandonensis » Perennial Asters 
Clerodendrum bungei » Zinnias 
Cotoneaster horizontalis 
Nerine bowdenii 
Penstemon cordifolius 


VEGETABLE TRIAL GROUNDS 
Trial of Calabrese 


Perovskia atriplicifolia » _» Melons 
» » Onions 


GLASSHOUSES » » Runner Beans 
Abutilons in variety 
Buddleia asiatica 
Calceolaria pavonii 


ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE HOUSE 

Crocus nudiflorus 
» speciosus 

Gazanias in variety 
Gentians in variety 
Helichrysum frigidum 
Hypericum ‘Rowallane hybrid’ 
Kniphofia galpinii 
Schizostylis coccinea 


Fuchsias in variety 
Vallota speciosa 


WILD GARDEN 
Cyclamen neapolitanum 
Cyrilla racemiflora 
Disanthus cercidtfolia 
Gentiana asclepiadea 
Pernettya mucronata 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS 
Asters in variety 
Rudbeckias in variety 

SEVEN ACRES Solidagoes in variety 
Barberries in variety 


Buddleias in variety BATTLESTON HILL 


Colchicums in variety 
Cornus in variety 
Heather Garden 
Ligquidambar styraciflua 


Prunus sargentii 


Agapanthus in variety 
Daboecia cantabrica 
Fuchsia gracilis 
Hydrangeas in variety 
Lilium tigrinum 
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MASTERS MEMORIAL LECTURE, 1956 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF STRAINS OF 
VEGETABLES 


R. L. de Vilmorin, D. @s Sc. 


(Lecture given on April 17, 1956; MR. F. A. SECRETT, C.B.E., F.L.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair) 


Part II 


I is easy enough to treat a subject relative to our garden flowers with 
fancy, even with poetry, but the task becomes arduous as soon as one 
has to deal with vegetables; in spite of a certain charm and beauty with 
which they are invested, they evoke amongst most human beings ideas 
less vivid, less coloured and appeal less intimately to the heart and the 
imagination. 

I well know that vegetables are not entirely excluded from decorative 
gardens and that some of them specially created for the purpose ade- 
quately fill their place, such as certain Savoy cabbages, which during the 
course of the winter take on the most delicate hues, or those lovely multi- 
coloured peppers, or yet again the red beetroot with ornamental foliage. 
But those few exceptions to the rule do not allow me to stray from the 
subject that I have undertaken to treat. If Britons have proved to be 
masters in horticulture it is without doubt because they do not rest con- 
tent with appreciating flowers and vegetables for the effect they produce 
on their eyes or their palate, but also because they are bent on learning 
the secrets of their birth and of their life. All kinds of psychological ele- 
ments intervene in the horticultural evolution of a country about which 
much could be said, but such considerations would be frankly too much 
of a departure from the main topic of applied genetics to tackle that of 
philosophy ; let us return to genetics. 

If you remember I tried the other day to picture to you, moreover 
superficially, the history of the improvement of vegetables and to show 
you the outlines of the first methods of breeding, and notably the pedi- 
gree method to which we owe the preservation of our old strains and a 
considerable increase in the number of cultivars in most of the species. 
Those methods, mass selection or pedigree method, it is important to 
note, are far from being obsolete. They continue to be used by plant 
breeders the world over and will be, for a long time yet. But, as our 
genetical knowledge of vegetables increases, so they become enriched 
and complicated by all sorts of peculiar proceedings. 

What we nowadays know of floral biology, what we know of the 
genetical behaviour of the essential characters in cultivated vegetables, 
the increasing of our collections of wild or cultivated species from other 
parts of the world which constitutes reserves of new genes, all of this 
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obliges us to apply methods which differ according to the species under 
consideration, according to whether they are annual, biennial or peren- 
nial, and also according to the nature of the characters on which the 
breeding bears. 

The essential factor, economically speaking, can be, for example, 
the foliage, as in the spinach or the lettuce, both of which are annuals, 
the celery or the cabbage, which are biennials, the water-cress or the 
rhubarb, which are perennials; the main interest can be the fruit, as in 
the tomato or the cucumber, or yet again the root, as in the case of rad- 
ishes or beetroots. Now these diverse plants, amongst many others, are 
far from owning the same sexual comportment; certain are self-fertile, 
others more or less cross-fertile or even totally sterile; certain may offer 
an aptitude to parthenocarpy or to hybrid vigour, while others open up 
a field favourable to experimental polyploidy or to breeding based on 
male sterility. As a matter of fact there is no universal method of breed- 
ing; vegetables can be classified in a certain number of categories, what 
is more, each category contains particular cases. All of this is truly 
abominable but it is the expression of reality. A plant breeder certainly 
gets more enjoyment out of devouring vegetables than the common 
mortal; they have for him the supplementary savour of revenge. 

I shall now rapidly run through the most important of these modern 
methods and of the particular cases, doing my best to be brief and clear, 
but without being able to banish a certain amount of professional term- 
inclogy for which you will excuse me. 

It is enough to mention as we go the working of mutations, sudden 
and hereditary variations that appear in the cultivars of vegetables, as in 
any other plant, according to a percentage which is very weak but not 
negligible. Most of these mutations do not offer the breeder any charac- 
ters of interest, but it happens now and again that they can be turned 
to account either directly, or after crossing. We will see later that the 
polyploid mutations that can be induced experimentally constitute an 
appreciable factor of improvement. Just at present there is a definite 
trend in research towards the development of parasite-resisting strains. 
In fact, the development of the vegetable-producing areas, and more 
especially the tendency of monocultivation in certain regions, are re- 
sponsible, up to a point, for the pullulation of the parasites which attack 
vegetables. This can obviously be fought by using an important arsenal 
of chemical products that limit the damage, but the growers demand 
more and more the creation of tolerant or resistant types, whose arrival 
would avoid expensive treatments and would ensure a superior yield. 
The resistance has a different genetical comportment according to the 
numerous cases, but is treated in the crossings in exactly the same way 
as any other character. No better example can be offered to illustrate 
this than that of the cucumbers resistant to the new butcher’s disease, a 
certain number of which have been put on the market by the Dutch and 
the Danes. It is not unimportant to note that if the resistant character 
is dominant, the F! plants are of great interest because they offer a 
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certain hybrid vigour and consequently are solidly opposed to attack 
by parasites. In this way some Dutch varieties of F! tomatoes appeared 
resistant to eelworms. 

This brings us to speak of the systematic applications of heterosis 
or hybrid vigour, to which I must draw your attention for a few 
moments. Current observation shows us that the vigour of hybrids of a 
first generation is superior to that of its parents. I will not undertake to 
discuss here the different explanations that have been offered concerning 
this curious phenomenon, which can be due to a physiological action of 
cytoplasmic origin or to nuclear factors. It is, however, connected with 
the fact that heterozygous factors exist in the hybrid, as the number of 
heterosis plants in the following generations decreases at the same time 
as the heterozygous characters. What is of interest to us here is to re- 
mark this vigour undeniably established and to know that it is not the 
only manifestation of heterosis. In fact, the F' hybrids sometimes show 
characters of transgression bearing, for example, on earliness or on 
resistance to diseases and parasites. It is understandable that the 
exploitation of hybrid vigour is easy when it appears on plants of vegeta- 
tive multiplication such as potatoes. It is more difficult when we have 
to deal with plants of sexual propagation. However, outside of Indian 
corn, a certain number of tomatoes, onions, cabbages and egg-plants 
exist, whose characters of vigour are already of important commercial 
value. May I point out, though irrelevant to breeding, that the obtain- 
ing of a F! variety implies an immediate exclusive right for the obtainer 
and consequently amounts to a patent? In fact, no one can reconstitute 
the hybrid without knowing its parents, and these are not always com- 
mercial varieties easy to spot, but other hybrids or collection plants. 

The method employed with crossings to produce F! hybrids differs 
according to the floral type to which the considered species or varieties 
belong, and four principal cases must be taken into consideration, 
depending on whether one is faced with vegetables with: (a) hermaphro- 
dite and self-fertile flowers, like tomatoes or egg-plants ; (b) hermaphro- 
dite and self-sterile flowers like cabbages; (c) monoecious flowers, like 
Indian corn and cucurbitaceous plants ; (d) dioecious flowers like spinach. 

(a) In the first case it is necessary to emasculate the plants destined 
to produce seeds and to fertilize them artificially. This is a long and 
costly undertaking, demanding considerable labour, and it cannot be 
commercially paying except when applied to species producing a great 
many seeds in each emasculated flower. Moreover, the practical appli- 
cation of emasculation and fertilization is only easy when the flowers are 
sufficiently large, as is the case with tomatoes and egg-plants. The culti- 
vation is more often than not undertaken under glass and is applied to a 
large number of the variety chosen as mother plants and to a few indi- 
viduals only of the pollen providing variety. At Verritres, following the 
above method, we have created the tomato ‘Fournaise F”’, the first to be 
put on the French market; the price of the seed is very high, but this 
expense is largely compensated by the abundance of the yield due to 
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heterosis, and also by a remarkable earliness. It is known in other 
respects that a good number of new cultivars of tomatoes and egg-plants 
have been obtained by American breeders and above all by the Japanese. 

(5) In the second case the plants are self-sterile, that is to say that 
they cannot produce seeds, except by crossing, the pollen refusing 
energetically, for different reasons, to fertilize the ovules. If one suc- 
ceeds in isolating one of these self-sterile lines, emasculation becomes 
unnecessary and the cost price of the hybrids produced is naturally less 
high. The cabbage is ideal for this type of breeding, but up to now only 
a small number of cultivars are known to have been obtained by this 
method. An important point is that the male line and the female line 
must be carefully grown apart and kept in as good a state of homogeneity 
as possible; the crossings must be redone each year. 

(c) Let us now examine the third case. A certain number of species 
no longer have, on the same plant, hermaphrodite flowers, but only uni- 
sexual flowers, some male, others female, either isolated or grouped in an 
inflorescence. Then it becomes comparatively easy to get F! hybrids, as 
all that has to be done is to eliminate the male flowers on the plants 
chosen as mother plants and to bring to their female flowers the pollen 
from the plants chosen as fathers. ‘This method has been put into prac- 
tice for quite a time and on a bigger and bigger scale with Indian corn, 
where it has considerably increased the yield and the precocity ; cucum- 
bers, melons and water-melons follow the same rules, except that the 
pollination, which is done naturally by insects, has to be done by 
hand. We are indebted to America for a whole series of F4 cucumbers, 
singularly improved in vigour and sometimes in resistance to mosaic 
virus and downy mildew; the Japanese created the first F! water-melons 
which are both fruitful and early. But one can say that nowadays this 
method is employed by breeders of all countries, on condition, naturally, 
that they own the necessary equipment. 

(d) As for the fourth case or research in hybrid vigour, it concerns 
the dioecious species, that is to say those composed of plants entirely 
male or entirely female, the classical example being spinach. The pro- 
cess of seed production here is very simplified, especially if the fertiliza- 
tion is carried out by the wind, which is the case generally. It is then 
sufficient to grow the two chosen parents in neighbouring rows; for 
example, one row of the strain chosen as mother alternately with one 
row of the strain chosen as father. Shortly before flowering, and at any 
rate before the opening of the first anthers, all the male plants are sup- 
pressed in the rows destined to be seed bearers. The female plants re- 
main alone and are automatically fertilized by the pollen from the other 
strain. 

Closely connected with the growing of F! hybrids is that of the 
utilization of male sterility. It has been observed that male sterility is a 
fact in accordance with which, in many species, certain plants are totally 
or partially incapable of producing pollen of any use. This particu- 
larity is not to be blamed on environment, but is due to the genetical 
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constitution of the stock. If one follows the development of pollen in a 
male sterile plant, it can be observed that the development at first normal, 
degenerates during, or after meiosis, and that the pollinic bags contain 
but dried-up or empty pollen grains. In a field it is quite easy to detect 
male sterile plants: it is sufficient to examine the anthers that prove to 
be empty, limp, flabby to the touch and generally translucent. 

The genetical study of this curious character amongst a certain 
number of vegetables such as onions, beetroots, egg-plants, melons, 
gourds, pumpkins, turban squash, carrots, etc., has shown that it is due 
to cytoplasmic factors, that can be modified by one or two nuclear 
alleles, generally recessive, rarely dominant. 

It becomes evident that male sterility is of great economic interest 
for the growing of first generation hybrids; it allows us to avoid emascu- 
lation, an undertaking which is largely responsible for the high price of 
F! seeds. It is more especially beneficial when the species under con- 
sideration is allogamous or entomogamous. When dealing with entirely 
or partially self-sterile plants, pollinization by hand is unavoidable. 

Though the practice of putting male sterility to use is relatively 
recent, it is now very current amongst breeders and has already given 
birth, especially in the United States, to some cultivars of great value. 
In this matter, my example shall be that of the onions studied by pr. 
JONEs at Beltsville, and which can be taken as models. Emasculation by 
hand of the onion flower is extremely delicate, almost impossible, so 
much so that one cannot indulge in creating F* hybrids from two herma- 
phrodite parents. All of this is immediately changed if one has at one’s 
disposal a line of sterile males. In practice, the mother sterile male plants 
are grown in rows, alternating with pollen-producing plants; the latter 
should be much less numerous, but in sufficient number to ensure an 
abundant transfer of pollen by insects. The seeds finally gathered are 
100 per cent. hybrid, possessing the famous hybrid vigour, and com- 
pletely sterile male, which in the case of onions presents no incon- 
venience. ‘To perpetuate the sterile male line, it is necessary to cross it 
with the normal line of the same variety ; this means the latter has to be 
constantly grown apart. Things are a little more complicated when the 
edible part of the vegetable is precisely the seed, that is to say when the 
sterile male plants have to give an F? fertile yield, but this is but a 
particular problem that I prefer to spare you, which the resourcefulness 
of genetics well manages to solve. 

Such is the general outline of the systematic use of F! hybrids. I re- 
peat that this method is put into practical use currently, and I am con- 
vinced that the important biological phenomenon which was at the base 
of the creation of numerous cultivars of new vegetables is far from having 
yielded to us all of its precious secrets. Nevertheless, we must bear in 
mind that the price of the seeds obtained remains very high owing to the 
successive handlings necessitated by F! crossings. Thus the seeds of 
hybrid tomatoes are sold for about fifty times the price of the normal 
standard cultivars. To lessen this disadvantage, certain breeders have 
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attempted to put on the market F* hybrids, in the place of F! hybrids; 
these retain a heterosis effect and do not reach a price over four or five 
times that of standard cultivars. But the conception and fulfilment of a 
F? formula is far more difficult than that of first generation hybrids, on 
account of the segregation of character that appear in F*s, according to 
the law we know so well. It then becomes indispensable that the paternal 
line and the maternal line should have in common a certain number of 
essential and economically interesting characters. Otherwise it would 
not be possible to ensure that homogeneity in population, absolutely 
necessary to the user. The F? cultivars of tomatoes obtained in the 
United States, notably by the firm Peto, in California, are rapidly taking 
the place of similar types produced up to now. Here we have a new and 
entirely modern method which will find, there is no doubt, in the future, 
frequent applications. 

Much remains to be said about this captivating subject of hybrid 
vigour, but my time is limited and I will now talk to you for a few 
moments of another aspect of modern applied genetics, that is to say 
popyploidy. 

Ever since 1938, a large number of food-producing species were 
submitted to the effect of certain chemical products, more especially 
to that of colchicine, in order to obtain auto-tetraploid plants, meaning 
those whose nucleus contains a double number of chromosomes. I will 
spare you the description of the technique employed to obtain this 
curious result and will only say that I have, with the aid of my fellow- 
workers in the laboratory of my firm near Paris, done a considerable 
amount of work. In the last fifteen years we have been able to bring 
forth so large a number of auto-tetraploids that I am able to point out 
to you their general characters in comparison with those of the diploids 
from which they are issued; the stem is often longer, thicker and stronger 
but less ramified; the leaves are often shorter and larger, and always of 
a darker green; the floral peduncles and pedicels longer and thicker; the 
flowers bigger and of a more intense hue; the pollen grains are larger; 
the fruit generally of greater volume and nearly always thicker and 
shorter; the seeds bigger but less numerous, owing to a certain partial 
sterility; the vegetation being backward, germination is delayed as well 
as flowering, fructification and maturity, the last being more successive. 
These modifications are far from being always to the advantage of the 
breeder of vegetable strains. They are sometimes frankly unfavourable, 
such as lateness, but this lateness can be on the contrary of great value 
in certain cases, and partial sterility, which incidentally, disappears pro- 
gressively during the following generations, presents no disadvantages 
for the clone, that is for the species of vegetative multiplication, and is 
at any rate compensated up to a point by the increased weight of the 
seed. The very spectacular phenotypical modifications induced by 
colchicine relative to the size and colour of the flowers, have naturally 
drawn the breeders’ attention in the first place to ornamental species, 
and you may have noticed that, in the last few years, auto-tetraploid 
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plants are widely illustrated in the seed merchants’ catalogues; antir- 
rhinum, coreopsis, gaillardia, nemesia, asters, ageratum, phlox, etc. 
Many vegetables have been at the same time or later submitted to the 
effect of colchicine, but the results up to the present have not proved as 
interesting. However, I believe that the number of tetraploid vegetables 
will increase little by little. If most of them are of no direct use, they 
form a precious genetical store for new hybridization, destined to pro- 
duce either triploids or amphidiploids, of which | shall briefly speak 
later. 

Here are a few remarks on tetraploid vegetables compared with their 
corresponding diploids. 


Radish: 2n 4n 


Diameter of stem 7°32 mm. 8-97 mm. 
Weight of the third leaf 3°96 gr. 6-84 gr. 
Medium weight of a root Q*2 gr. 13°9 gr. 
New Zealand spinach : 2n 4n 
Length of stem 11g*I cm. 96-9 cm. 
Size of leaf by 7*5cm. 12°5 by 9°5 cm. 


Long red pimento (compared to yield in regard to 100) : 
First crop August 20 Second crop August 28 
Diploid strain 100 100 
Self-tetraploid strain 39 51 


Perhaps I could also quote the case of the salsify : ‘Mammoth’, 
which is most probably a natural polyploid 4n = 24, bred on purpose 
for the size of its root. But it might easily be an amphidiploid between 
Tragopogon porrifolium and Tragopogon pratensis, both of them with 
2n + 12 chromosomes by the conjugation of two non-reduced gametes 
(n = 12) + (n = 12) = (2n = 24). 

An instant ago I mentioned the word triploid. A triploid is a plant 
that can be obtained by crossing an auto-tetraploid with a diploid. Its 
chromosomic formula is, therefore, + 
sion of uneven polyploidy, always attended by a very strong sterility. 
And it is precisely this very sterility that is of interest to the breeder, 
because it is often at the origin of seedless fruit, and also because tri- 
ploids, in their partial disjunction, often give plants with 2n, 3n and 4n 
chromosomes, very unstable and unsuited for breeding, which, just as 
for the F* hybrids, amounts, for the obtainer, to a patent. 

The classical example of triploid vegetables is the Japanese water- 
melon, named “seedless 3n water-melon”’, obtained in Japan by pro- 
FESSOR KIHARA. It springs, by systematic crossing, between an ordinary 
diploid Japanese water-melon and a certain line of artificial self-tetra- 
ploid Japanese water-melons. The interest in this new triploid cultivar 
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lies in the fact that, under certain conditions, the fruit develops norm- 
ally but is seedless. The plant being self-sterile, it is sufficient, to ensure 
the formation of the fruit, to place, in the field, about 10 per cent. of the 
ordinary type of water-melon. 

If you have not had enough of genetical terminology, I have a word 
to say about a very particular case in the breeding of vegetables, which 
case concerns the practical use of one sex amongst dioecious species. 
Under observation it can be remarked that the male and female plants 
of a same species do not always behave in the same way under cultiva- 
tion. Some qualities are linked to a sex, so that it is of interest to the 
plant breeder to try to produce exclusively subjects which are bearers 
of this privileged sex. To make this clear, I shall immediately give you 
an example, that of the asparagus: all the male plants, I am sorry to say, 
Ladies, are definitely favoured compared with the female plants, for their 
yield is about 25 per cent. higher, their precocity greater and their life 
longer. Genetics give us the means of obtaining male populations, 
according to a method developed by RICK and HANNA in America, and 
by BANGA in Holland. This method is one of the most spectacular 
amongst those applied to the improvement of vegetables, and that is 
why I cannot omit giving you its outlines. 

In an ordinary population of asparagus there exist male and female 
plants in an approximate proportion of 50 per cent., the male plants 
having the genetical constitution Mm and the female the mm constitu- 
tion. But if one takes a look at asparagus of two or three years at the 
time of flowering, one notices that an extremely small proportion of 
male plants carry hermaphrodite flowers, offering well-formed stamina 
and pistil. They sometimes produce fruit and seed of male formula Mm, 
therefore abnormal. By self-fertilization of these Mm hermaphrodite 
flowers, one obtains in the progeny 75 per cent. of male plants, of which 
the proportion is of 1 MM for 2 Mm, and 25 per cent. of female plants. 
All that has then to be done is to pick out the MM male homozygous, 
which, when crossed with the mm female recessive homozygous, give 
100 per cent. of male formula Mm. In practice, when forming a planta- 
tion marked out to produce seed for commercial purposes, it is sufficient 
to plant a small proportion of MM male homozygous in the midst of an 
mm female population. 

Just now I mentioned the salsify ‘Mammoth’, and pointed out that 
it might well be an amphidiploid, originating in cultivation. Amongst 
other vegetables I know of no experimental amphidiploids with the ex- 
ception of Raphano-brassica, a hybrid of radish and cabbage, of which 
the theoretical value is considerable, but which offers no economic 
interest. Nevertheless, may I remind you that rutabaga (Brassica napus 
2n = 38) is unknown in a spontaneous state, and that like the colza it 
certainly proceeds from a crossing between a species with 9 chromo- 
somes and a species with 10 chromosomes, a crossing during the course 
of which the usual reduction division did not take place. At the present 
time, by means of colchicine, we may hope to create other polyploid 
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vegetables, according te the same method. As it happens, quite lately, 
some Swedish research workers have remade the synthesis of rutabaga 
from autopolyploids. The future remains open to us in this sphere. 

Finally, I will draw your attention, in a few words, to the part played 
in the improvement of vegetables by parthenocarpy, that is to say the 
possibility, owned by certain plants, of producing fruit without fertiliza- 
tion. This phenomenon, applied on a large scale in the production of 
grapes, bananas and other seedless fruits, has appeared already amongst 
several vegetables, such as cucumbers and tomatoes. It has been recog- 
nized that parthenocarpy is undeniably dependent on genetical factors, 
which allows us to count on its being systematically applied to the crea- 
tion of seedless cultivars. 

My technical account is finished, and I now realize how imperfect 
it is. I would have preferred not to have kept, as I have done, within the 
limits of a very general view of the means at the disposal of the plant 
breeder, whose object is the improvement of strains of vegetables; it 
would have given me pleasure to go deeper into this fascinating subject, 
to examine more closely each particular problem, and to give you a more 
precise idea of the way it is solved, and also of the obstacles that some- 
times interfere with its solution. Time did not allow me to go into 
details, and I am not even able to refer you to a general handbook, 
because such a book does not exist. You may have noticed that, as a 
matter of fact, the genetics of vegetables is at the present time in full 
effervescence, and that there is room for great improvement in the future. 
In my opinion, I believe that, in spite of the remarkable advancement 
that has taken place in the last fifty years, we are still novices, and that 
we are far from realizing the resources of genetics; I believe this science 
holds in reserve for us many pleasant surprises and that our vegetables, 
in the course of the years and centuries to come, will gain considerably 
in quality and purity. 

But we must admit that, though we have departed from empiricism 
to penetrate boldly into the domain of science and high technicality, 
this evolution is accompanied by an inevitable increase in specialized 
staff and equipment. What has been accomplished in the last century 
by private breeders, in the field of vegetable improvement, that is to say 
nearly everything, cannot undoubtedly be continued by these same 
breeders on their own. On the contrary, the future, in the improvement 
of all cultivated plants and of vegetables in particular, rests in a close 
co-operation between the professional scientists and the practical 
worker. It is quite obvious that, without JORDAN, without MENDEL, 
without DE VRIES, without BATESON, without NELSON EHLE, without 
CAULLERY, Of BAUR, to quote only a few names amongst the most 
famous, the improvements obtained in the last fifty or sixty years 
amongst plants and amongst animals would not have been acquired. 
Now, these men were laboratory scientists, if gardens and nature 
itself can be considered as laboratories. It is certainly towards the 
scientist that horticulture must turn to make further progress. We must, 
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we who are breeders, continue to keep up collections of living plants, 
increase as far as possible these collections, and at the same time the 
number of new genes liable to vary favourably the diverse hybrid com- 
binations. It is amongst cultivated plants introduced from other 
countries and also, without a doubt, amongst wild plants, up till now 
insufficiently studied, that we will find useful characters, such as re- 
sistance to diseases, male sterility, earliness, the economic importance 
of which, immense in agriculture, is far from being negligible in horti- 
culture. These collections we must keep under careful observation, 
bearing in mind that a new particularity, even if it happens to be an 
anomaly, unfavourable to the subsistence of the species, like male 
sterility, may become, in the hands of men, an instrument of progress; 
I most sincerely hope, for the benefit of this progress, that theoretical 
geneticists and plant breeders of a same country will draw yet closer, 
but, above all, those who, the whole world over, whatever may be their 
specialization, devote themselves through the wonderful methods of 
applied genetics, to the improvement of cultivated plants and thereby 
contribute to the artistic, moral and material enrichment of their 
contemporaries and of their successors. 
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Lanning Roper 
(Lecture given on Fuly 3, 1956; MR. G. L. PILKINGTON in the Chair) 


T is always hard to decide who has the more difficult time when it 
, Pale. to town gardening . . . the complete novice with no precon- 
ceived ideas or the successful country gardener with years of practical 
experience. Both probably have a lot to learn and many disappointments 
to overcome. Town gardening necessitates adapting to existing conditions, 
such as possible lack of sunlight or the limitations of space. It also 
requires a great deal of hard work to correct unfavourable conditions 
such as poor drainage, sour soil, bad draughts between buildings and 
similar problems, most of which are fortunately within the realm of 
control. It means forgoing certain plants which are not happy under 
city conditions unless one is to go to lengths which are, in my opinion, 
out of proportion to the results. It means developing a nice discern- 
ment in the choice of plants, for there is probably only room for relatively 
few. It is surprising how quickly the town gardener learns by experience 
and in spite of all the discouraging comments which one hears there are 
some truly outstanding town gardens. 
In a big city like London it is seldom possible to find the right house 
and the right garden together. A few suggestions about the choice of the 
latter may be helpful. If possible select a garden with both light and air. 
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A small area of garden at the bottom of a dark court is obviously difficult. 
A garden adjoining other gardens is always desirable as the walls of the 
houses are pushed further back, sites next to squares or parks being 
particularly desirable. Avoid plots with high buildings adjoining or 
with too heavy shade trees, and if you are forced to have such a site, 
then realize from the start its limitations and garden accordingly. It is 
not possible to grow the same plants and to have the same riot of colour 
in heavy shade as in full sun. These facts should be accepted from the 
outset and the garden should be planned differently. There are also 
moments when it is wise to admit that one’s ideas are not adapted to the 
conditions and to alter them accordingly. 

The inaccessibility of the garden may prove a difficult problem in 
London. Too often it can only be reached by going through the house, 
very often by a flight or two of stairs. This means that every bit of soil 
and paving, every tree and every bag of fertilizer must come through the 
house. This limits the size and weight of the load that can be easily 
handled. It also means that garden waste and refuse has to come out by 
the same route, and this may not please the housekeeper or the daily. 

The design of the garden is very largely dictated by the size and shape 
of the garden and of course by the use to which it will be put. Many 
town gardens are scarcely more than small courts or even strips of open 
space along the sidewalk. Even so the possibilities are plentiful and it is 
remarkable what pleasant front or back gardens can be created in a very 
limited space. Sometimes these are merely paved areas with wall 
shrubs or climbers, a few boxes, tubs or pots; others may boast a small 
tree and a narrow flower-bed or two. These areas must be worked out 
with great ingenuity to make the fullest utilization of the space. 

Many town gardens are long and narrow, the dimensions being 
responsible for the inelegant but descriptive name of “cat run”. A 
large tree or two is a great asset in such a garden and a pleasant back- 
ground at the far end is essential. Such a garden can be entirely planted 
up with a path down the middle if the objective is to provide a pleasant 
outlook from the house (Fig. 108). Or if the garden is to be a place in 
which to sit or to play, the centre should be left open with grass or 
paving with flower borders down the sides. It is effective to treat the 
two sides differently, making the border on one side wider than on the 
other and even filling them with plants of different character, as for 
example, using roses, irises, delphiniums and other herbaceous plants in 
the narrow border and grouping flowering shrubs, bush roses and 
similar plants in the wider one to make a more massive border. 

Raised beds are important in the design of town gardens. These 
should be constructed with brick or stone, either dry or pointed, and in 
character with the garden’s walls and the architecture. They are useful 
as they tend to concentrate the interest, they are easy to look after 
without bending and good new soil is not dispersed. Raised beds make 
possible a greater mass of flowers as the beds can be tiered one behind 
another, making a great bank of bloom in a relatively small space. 
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Secondly, the architectural quality of raised beds is in harmony with the 
formal town garden, whether used in an actual garden or on a terrace or 
roof. But a word of warning. I have seen raised beds used in conjunc- 
tion with paved terraces which look all too much like well-tended graves 
with their neat stone copings and carefully cultivated beds of flowers. 
They are, in fact, as out of place as the outcrops of stone in a Piccadilly 
or Park Lane rock garden. 

The proper feeding and liming of the soil is essential for the city 
garden. As we all know the chemicals and soot in the atmosphere create 
an acid layer of top soil and this must be counteracted. In the making 
of a garden it may be well to have the pH (acidity content) of the soil 
tested, always remembering, however, that the soil may vary drastically 
from border to border because of rubble content, seepage from drains 
and all sorts of other factors that are operative in soil that has been used 
over a period where building operations, excavating and gardening have 
taken place and soil has even been brought in from the outside. 

If it is necessary to purchase soil, it is well to get the best loam 
available as it is a difficult operation to change the soil and the little extra 
charge on an already large bill is worthwhile. Drainage is important and 
it is imperative to check all pipes, drains and gutters to make sure that 
there are no leaks, overflows or seepage. Soil should be well dug and 
aerated when possible, and in the making of a new garden apply a 
sprinkling of lime in the autumn and let it act on the soil through the 
winter. Then in the early spring the ground can be dug over and manure 
and fertilizers added. Quicklime, hydrated lime, ground chalk or 
limestone may be used and they are relatively strong in decreasing 
order as listed. Light sandy soil will require less lime to correct acidity 
than clay or heavy loam. For example, a sandy soil with a mildly acid 
tendency can be remedied by the application of about 4 ounces of 
quicklime to the square yard, while 6 would be required on a medium 
loam and as much as 8 or g on an acid heavy clay. Heavy liming every 
year is not required and in my opinion many town gardeners tend to 
over-lime. 

Usually soil in towns is lacking in humus content. This can be im- 
proved by the addition of farm or stable manure, if available, granulated 
peat, spent hops, leaf-mould or compost. On the subject of manure it 
is well to point out that it is becoming both increasingly hard to obtain 
and expensive to buy in cities and towns. Beware the carter who shows 
you one bag of excellent quality and sells you five or ten bags of the 
sweepings from the Royal Tournament or the remains of a circus at 
Olympia. I have been fooled and so have others. Hops and peat are 
invaluable for improving texture and water-retention properties of light 
soils, although they have little nutritive value. Hop manure is composed 
merely of spent hops that have been impregnated with chemical 
fertilizers. 

For feeding, bone-meal, although it acts slowly, is excellent, particu- 
larly for lilies, roses, irises and bulbs. The finer textured bone-flour 
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works more quickly. There are many balanced fertilizers on the market 
which should be used according to maker’s directions. Dried blood is an 
excellent food although it has an unpleasant odour. Liquid manures are 
particularly useful for tubs and pots. 

Watering of the town garden is important. Often, due to the shallow 
depth of soil and to the many walls and protected areas, the soil dries 
out very quickly. For this reason watering is essential. It is far better 
to soak the beds thoroughly several times a week than to give a light 
sprinkling every day, although I grant that the latter is useful to cleanse 
and freshen the foliage, an important factor in itself. Watering should be 
done in early morning or evening when the sun is off the foliage. Pots 
and tubs will need daily attention in hot weather. Frequent watering 
will leach out the soil, and therefore it is imperative to feed more heavily 
than one ordinarily would. When planning the garden, be sure to 
arrange for proper outlets so that every part of the garden can be reached 
with a hose. In periods of drought when there is a ban on watering, 
dish-water, the water from washing vegetables and bath water can be 
used, and it is amazing how many buckets of water come from a bath. 

Garden ornament is effective in town gardens but it should be used 
with restraint and with an eye to proper scale and placing. Always 
decide from what angle a figure is to be seen most frequently and place 
it accordingly. Decorative urns, tanks and vases are useful and these 
can contain cascades of ivy-leaved geraniums, petunias, fuchsias, etc. 
Lead is a particularly pleasing medium but now unfortunately an 
expensive one and large Italian lemon pots are effective with shrubs or 
small trees. Flower-pots can be cleverly grouped to make interesting 
compositions and colour schemes and regrouped a few days later for a 
change. Pots can be painted with petrifying liquid so that there is a 
thin white coat through which the red clay shines faintly to give a rosy 
glow. This colour is usually more flattering to flowers than that of terra 
cotta. Beware of using too many small objects, especially those of 
inferior quality. It is better to have a simple flower-pot than an ugly 
urn or figure. Cement copies of marble or stone vases, pineapples or 
baskets of fruit can be most effective. 

Water in some form adds much to the charm of a garden and usually 
becomes the central feature like a fireplace in a room. It may bea simple 
rectangular or circular reflecting pool with a single jet of water or a more 
naturalistic pool with water lilies, varieties of which can be obtained 
from specialist nurserymen for various depths of water, ranging from 4 
inches to several feet. Wall fountains are effective, especially in restricted 
areas as they make a pleasant focal point at the end of a vista or terrace. 
There are many moisture-loving plants which can be grown in marginal 
ledges filled with soil so that their roots are in water. Such plants as 
Iris laevigata, I. delavayi, I. pseudacorus, the bog arum (Calla palustris), 
marsh marigolds, both single and double, mimulus, water forget-me- 
nots (Myosotis palustris), arrowhead (Sagittaria japonica), Pontederia 
cordata and bog primulas are excellent for this purpose and floating 
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aquatics like the scented water hawthorn (Aponogeton distachyos) and 
parrot’s feather (Myriophyllum proserpinacoides) are pleasing. 

Pools to be most successful should be in full or partial sun and a 
flow of water should be added at regular intervals. Snails, oxygenating 
plants and gold-fish will help to keep the water clean and in balance and, 
of course, eliminate the mosquito menace. 

When it comes to planting the garden, there are certain basic decisions 
to be made such as whether to use mixed plantings of deciduous and 
evergreens or only one type. In areas of high pollution evergreen plants 
are not satisfactory as the stomata through which the leaves breathe 
become clogged and the plants languish. You will remember the ill- 
fated yew hedges around several London parks, and now we watch 
experiments with rhododendrons with interest. Secondly, evergreens 
lose their lustrous green and by the end of the winter look drab and 
untidy. A few plants do well. Fatsia japonica with its large bold leaves 
is handsome and is adapted to London, as are skimmias and the now 
rather neglected aucubas, the green-leaved form of which is quite 
handsome. Holly does quite well. Ivy makes an excellent wall cover 
and there are few better evergreen ground covers. Myrtle is not always 
happy. The ubiquitous privet is almost evergreen and can be very 
effective. On the whole though, it is better to rely on those trees and 
shrubs which renew their leaves each spring, the fresh bright green being 
one of the special joys of spring in a city garden. 

The next dilemma is to decide the type of garden it is to be. If it is to 
be a garden for colour, then bulbs and flowering shrubs in spring must 
be followed by roses, particularly polyanthus and hybrid teas, and 
bedding out with geraniums, calceolarias, petunias, antirrhinums, asters, 
scarlet sage, tobacco plants, and all the other annuals. Many of the latter 
will have to be bought in full flower at considerable expense in flats and 
pots if there is no place to grow them on from seed. And because they 
have been forced, many of these will go over quickly and will, in turn, 
be replaced by flowering plants of dahlias, chrysanthemums, etc. This 
type of gardening, which I prefer to call the “ Buy and die school ”, is 
perfectly legitimate and is practical for window boxes, terraces, roof 
gardens and even larger schemes. But, it is an expensive form of 
gardening and it lacks character. Another very different type of garden- 
ing relies on a careful choice of good permanent foliage planting with 
emphasis on a cool green effect, interest being provided by bulbs, 
shrubs and perennials. 

There are many fine foliage plants. Hostas in variety take kindly to 
town gardens and provide bold leaves in subtle colouring (see Fig. 112). 
Artemisias, lavenders, Senecio greyi and Lychnis ‘Abbotswood Rose’ 
provide silver greys which are so good with greens. But here a word of 
caution. Woolly leaved plants like Stachys lanata and Thymus lanugin- 
osus are not easy and succumb in a bad winter, and even lavenders and 
helichrysums and senecios may be killed back. Bergenias are useful 
for a strong glossy leaf effect and wild strawberries are still one of the 
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best of foliage plants. Lilies-of-the-valley do well in most London 
gardens, remaining green throughout the summer. Thalictrum has 
lovely feathery foliage and ferns are invaluable. One nurseryman offers 
collections for dry and shade, dry and sun, moist and shade, etc. In our 
garden, ferns have solved problems in many difficult situations as under 
shrubs, at the base of walls, etc. Lady’s mantle (Alchemilla mollis), 
with its rounded leaves and feathery tufts of acid-green flowers is an 
easy and useful plant, and London pride, one of the best ground covers, 
and many of the hardier sedums are invaluable for their foliage as well as 
their flowers, for they spread with rapidity even under trying conditions. 
Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia nummularia) is also excellent as a carpeter 
with its yellow flowers and good prostrate habit and grows even in most 
unpromising positions. 

Irises in variety do extremely well in London, but in small gardens 
some of the very tall new American hybrids seem out of scale. Irises are 
shallow rooting and therefore can be used where soil is thin as long as it 
is well drained. They prefer sun if they are to flower freely but they are 
worth growing for their foliage alone in shady corners. ‘The colour 
range is now almost unlimited; generally speaking, the pale clear 
colours are most effective in cities, as town gardens are more apt to be 
used in the evening than during the day, whites, pale yellows, blues and 
pinks being particularly effective with now and then rich purples and 
plums to strike a deeper note. 

Hollyhocks are good town plants; for best results they should be 
grown from seed in situ or transplanted when still very small. They need 
staking and this should be done early. Pinks are also good in London 
especially in sunny borders or raised beds where there is brick and rubble 
in the soil as they appreciate the extra lime and sharp drainage. Roses 
are most useful in towns, especially climbers like ‘Mermaid’, “Gloire de 
Dijon’, ‘Albertine’, ‘New Dawn’, ‘Alberic Barbier’ and ‘Paul’s Scarlet’, 
and for bedding ‘Peace’, ‘Etoile de Hollande’, ‘Frensham’ and ‘Betty 
Uprichard’. Floribunda roses are useful for a continuous succession of 
bloom. Roses need light and air and should not be crowded in with 
other plants. They also need feeding to obtain results. Standard roses 
give added bloom and carry colour higher in the beds and borders. 
Hybrid Musks are particularly useful as they grow with vigour, provid- 
ing a wealth of bloom in early summer and again in autumn, with 
often intermittent flowers in the summer months. ‘Penelope’, ‘Vanity’, 
‘Pink Prosperity’, ‘Buff Beauty’, ‘Francesca’ and ‘Felicia’ have all 
proved satisfactory. Roses are comparatively disease-free as town 
conditions seem to discourage mildew and black spot. Although green 
fly is often serious, it is controlled by weekly or bi-weekly spraying 
(Fig. 105). 

Flowering shrubs grow well, particularly lilacs and philadelphuses 
(see Fig. 111). Earlier, flowering currants and forsythias make a good 
show. Hydrangeas are ideal for shady borders, especially damp ones, 
while buddleias flower and seed so freely that they are practically weeds. 
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The fragrant viburnums are delightful and V. tomentosum ‘Mariesii’ or 
‘Lanarth’ is outstanding where there is room for its spreading habit. 

The use of the town garden will to a large extent influence the design. 
Many gardens serve primarily to provide a pleasant prospect from the 
house; others will be used by children as a play area. The latter type 
should be left as open as possible so that there is room for games and tri- 
cycles. Sucha garden should be paved rather than turfed as a small area of 
grass with hard wear will not prove satisfactory. Still other gardens will 
be used as a place to sit and to entertain, and adequate space should 
be provided for chairs and tables. Again a paved area is advantageous. 

In planning a town garden the treatment of walls is of particular 
importance as they form the backgrounds and picture frames. Pale 
colours on walls make small areas lighter and show off plants to advant- 
age. Walls can be painted with “‘Snowcem’”’, petrifying liquid or white- 
wash which has been tinted as desired with pink, blue, yellow, etc. 

Walls should be properly wired or covered with trellis to give ade- 
quate support for climbers and wall shrubs, and this should be done 
with non-corrosive wire and nails, preferably before the wall is planted 
to avoid difficulties later. Vine eyes with parallel galvanized wires 
running horizontally a foot or so apart make a splendid support. 
Trellis can be bought in collapsible sections and painted or creosoted 
before being put up, or trellis can be built to conform to your special 
designs. Even elaborate architectural conceptions with amusing 
trompe [ail effects can be used with success on terraces and roof gardens 
or in courts or passages where plants may be difficult to grow. 

Choose wall shrubs and climbers with care, taking into consideration 
what will grow under existing conditions in a particular aspect and the 
habit and vigour of the plant itself. Vines, wisteria, virginia creeper, 
and even the much abused Polygonum baldschuanicum are excellent 
where there is a large area to cover and a leafy luxuriant effect is desired. 
Clematises and climbing roses offer such a wealth of different sizes, 
forms and colours that possibilities are unending and delightful har- 
monies can be worked out. In our own garden at the moment there 
is a successful combination of the roses ‘Paul’s Scarlet’, the subtle lilac- 
purple rambler ‘Violette’, the large flesh-coloured ‘Madame Alfred 
Carriére’ with the soft rose-flushed mauve clematis ‘Comtesse de 
Bouchaud’ twining through. On the grey walls of the garden hut there 
is a combination of the rose ‘Chaplin’s Pink Climber’ with fragrant 
honeysuckle and purple clematis, while on the pink wall of the house the 
great single golden yellow flowers of ‘Mermaid’ grow through the large 
panicles of creamy white, deliciously scented flowers of Rosa muscosa. 
There is a clematis for almost every aspect. Care should be taken to 
shade the roots and the base of the stem with other plants or with a 
slanting slate supported against two sticks. Feed the plants heavily with 
well-rotted farmyard manure, if available, or with a balanced fertilizer 
or bone-meal. Clematises need plenty of moisture when they are grow- 
ing, but good drainage is essential and lime rubble is a useful way of 
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providing it. If there is an occasional failure, try again for these lovely 
climbers, though at times temperamental, are well worth the effort. In 
my experience clematises are most successful when grown over or 
through other climbers or shrubs. 

When planting climbers or wall shrubs remember that the soil at the 
base of a wall can be very dry as the rain may not reach it because of 
prevailing winds and the projecting eaves of a building. Water accord- 
ingly, particularly after planting and during the spring droughts, which 
do so much damage in gardens. 

Of the annual climbers one of the very best is Cobaea scandens with 
its green, campanulate flowers, which gradually change to deep purple. 
There is also an attractive white form but it seems harder to find. 
Cobaeas grow with rapidity, covering a wall within a few weeks if well 
established pot plants are purchased or seedlings are brought on in a 
frame or a sunny window in the house. I cannot over-emphasize the 
usefulness of this annual while permanent planting is becoming estab- 
lished. Morning glories are beautiful, but, alas, temperamental, as they 
damp off easily in the seedling stage and often suffer a severe setback 
when planted out. 

For a shady wall the delicately veined Vitis henryana is excellent, as 
are vines in general, for they grow with vigour and the bold pattern of 
the large leaves is striking. For a sunny wall an espaliered fig is hand- 
some and, as figs like root restriction, they are admirable for narrow 
borders next to paths or paved terraces. 

Great care should be taken in the selection of trees. Those which 
cast too heavy shade like sycamores and planes should be avoided in 
small gardens and secondly their leaves are coarse, rotting down slowly 
if there is a compost pile. Poplars, which are fast-growing, have invasive 
roots and take the goodness from the soil. White birches, while decora- 
tive and right in scale, are also robbers and make for dry impoverished 
soil unless the ground is constantly watered and heavily fed in spring 
and early autumn. Catalpas and paulownias are fine trees for the town 
garden as they have a good habit and their large heart-shaped foliage is 
decorative. The catalpa flowers, borne in large panicles in July, are 
also attractive. The one drawback with these trees is that they are very 
late to leaf out and they shed their leaves early and over a long period. 
Flowering cherries, almonds and crabs are decorative and offer a wide 
range of choice as to habit and colour of foliage and of blossom. Per- 
sonally I think the purple-leaved varieties must be used with restraint 
as they are gloomy and oppressive in small gardens. Flowering trees like 
Cornus kousa, Halesia carolina, Acer griseum or A. rufinerve are most 
attractive. Laburnums make excellent trees in town gardens as do figs 
and mulberries, although the latter take some years to come to maturity. 
Mop-headed acacias with their feathery foliage are useful, especially in 
pairs to flank doors or pathways or in rows along a terrace. 

Legally a man can cut off the branches of trees which encroach on his 
property from a neighbouring one although he cannot trespass to do the 
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Photo, Amateur Gardening 


Fic. 108—A long narrow garden with raised borders at each side and the back wall 
covered with Polygonum baldschuanicum (See p. 396) 


Photo, J. E. Downward 
Fic. 109—A Chiswick garden with a pool of interesting design backed by iris beds 
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Fic. 112—An interesting study in foliage contrasts showing ferns, hosta, London 
pride and sedum against a background of English ivy (See p. 399) 


Photos, J. 
Fic. 113—R.H.S. Show, June 5, 1956. A fine exhibit of sweet peas is in the front 


DOUBLE PRIMROSES 


Fic. 114—Rows of double primroses photographed in November 1955 and show- 
ing the growth obtained after a weed covering, which gave shade, had been 
removed. This bed received no water in the drought of 1955. (See p. 411) 


Photos, Glazelev Gardens 
Fic. 115—Four-year-old plant of double white primrose showing need of division 
(See p. 411) 
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cutting. Damage caused by falling branches or trees cannot be claimed 
if the tree is blown down in a gale or struck by lightning, for this con- 
stitutes an act of God. Generally it is best to discuss tree problems with 
one’s neighbours and come to an amicable agreement. Too vigorous 
trees with invasive roots are also to be avoided as they can undermine 
walls and cause leaks in cellars. 

No plant contributes more to the gaiety of urban gardens than the 
pelargonium, hereafter called geranium, as it is commonly known. 
They are of easy cultivation, growing happily in pots, boxes, urns and 
flower-beds with equal success. The colour range is a wide one, includ- 
ing white, pink, red, orange, magenta, crimson, mauve and purple with 
subtle blends and bicolors as well. Colours may be used separately as in 
the case of the justly famous beds of the brilliant scarlet ‘Gustav Emich’ 
in front of Buckingham Palace or they may be combined so that there is 
a vibrant bed of glowing colours including pinks, reds, purples and 
scarlets. Grey foliage is effective and enhances the strong hot colours. 
Several words of caution are advisable. Do not be seduced into buying 
the first geraniums that appear in the flower-shops and on the barrows in 
late April. These plants have been grown in heat and have probably 
not been hardened off sufficiently. This year with the cold late spring 
many people lost their collections and others complained of leaf dis- 
coloration ; a few leaves at the bottom are apt to show this teadency even 
in the best of seasons. In the city geraniums can be planted out in May in 
protected places, but in the country it is often not safe until early June. 

This raises an interesting point about town gardens. Because of the 
many buildings those gardens are often much warmer than country ones 
and remarkably tender plants survive. In our own garden in Kensington 
a Eucalyptus gunnii, a passion flower and white arums have survived the 
last four winters, and the winter before last geraniums survived in the 
ground in the courtyard. For this reason it is possible to grow amusing 
and unusual plants, especially against walls. 

The wintering of geraniums is always a problem. If plants are to be 
lifted, this should be done well in advance of the first frosts as they are 
very susceptible. Cuttings should be taken if new plants are to be 
propagated, and the plants cut back fairly hard. If a small glass-house 
is available, it is an ideal place for wintering the plants and it may be 
advisable to ask a friend with glass in the country to house them. 
Where this is not possible they should be gradually dried off until 
during the coldest months they are practically dry. Then the plants 
should be stored in a frost-proof shed, garage or cellar. Other plants 
can be brought into the house where they can be tended. I am told that 
it is even possible to hang the plants in a paper bag until early spring, 
when they should be potted up, watered and placed in a sunny position. 
The problem is not so much the one of wintering them as it is to be able 
to force the plants into bloom early enough to be of use. So often we 
have managed to bring them through safely but have had little or no 
flower until well into July. Geraniums, contrary to a fairly wide belief, 
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need adequate nourishment and not a strict starvation diet during the 
growing and flowering seasons, but they should not be fed late in the 
season or in the resting period. 

There are a wide variety of attractive plants now in commerce but 
many of these are not suited to outside cultivation. When selecting 
varieties this is a matter to discuss with the nurseryman; many of the 
loveliest ones are only suited to house culture and others are not free- 
blooming enough for bedding work. The scented foliage geraniums are 
excellent for urns and pots, especially the woolly leaved Pelargonium 
tomentosum, which thrives in a sunny position. 
yf A list of some of the best varieties for bedding and window-boxes 

ollows : 


‘Beatrix Little’ . dwarf, brilliant scarlet 

“Belvedere Glory’ . cerise-pink, white eye, free flowering 
‘Doris Moore’. soft cherry-red 

‘Henry Jacoby’. P . deep crimson 

‘Maxim Kovaleski’ : . intense orange 

‘Notting Hill Beauty’ . . salmon-rose 

‘Paul Crampel’. ‘ . scarlet 

‘Pink Crampel’. ‘ . large true pink 

‘Queen of the Whites’ . . Clear white, orange stamens 

*Vera Dillon’ . purple and scarlet 

*‘Brook’s Purple’ . . crimson-purple, double 
‘Decorator’ . semi-double scarlet 

‘Double Henry Jacoby’ . . scarlet 

‘Gustav Emich’ . ; . semi-double, Guardsman scarlet 
‘Isobel Turner’. : . double, bright cerise, dark foliage 
‘King of Denmark’ . semi-double, salmon-pink 

‘Mrs. Lawrence’ . : . soft pink, double, dwarf 

‘Queen of Denmark’. . darker variety of King of Denmark 


‘Royal Purple’. . . double, dark purple 


There are also many fine varieties with variegated foliage such as ‘Happy 
Thought’, ‘Chelsea Gem’ and ‘Mrs. Henry Cox’. Of the ivy-leaved type 
the familiar double rose-pink ‘Galilee’ is one of the best, as is the deep 
pink ‘Souvenir de Charles Turner’ with its maroon feathering. 

Herbs and scented plants are a great addition to the town garden, 
which should always be able to provide culinary herbs like parsley, 
tarragon, chives, thyme, sage, mint, etc., for salads and cooking. These 
are all hardy. Lemon verbena, the various pelargoniums with scents 
which include peppermint, rose, orange, pine and nutmeg, the pine- 
apple-scented salvia, Lavandula dentata and Origanum microphyllum all 
add interest and fragrance to the garden and should be planted where 
they can be pinched and enjoyed. The above are moderately tender and 
will probably need to be lifted in most gardens, with the possible excep- 
tion of lemon verbena (Lippia citriodora) which sometimes survives if 
sheltered. 
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Hydrangea macrophylla with its many cultivars is an excellent plant 
for London gardens. It flowers in July when the rosesand philadelphuses 
are coming to an end and continues to flower well throughout the sum- 
mer. They are admirable in shady positions yet they also flower well 
in full sun against a wall. They should be fed plentifully and carefully 
pruned each spring, but not too hard if large massive shrubs are desired. 
They are equally good in borders or in tubs. The colour range is a wide 
one including white, pink, red and purple, with many intermediate 
shades and combinations. The blue colour of some hydrangeas is 
artificially induced by the use of blueing powder, which is readily 
available from horticultural sundriesmen, but on some soils the blue is 
natural. Hydrangeas are particularly useful in rather formal settings 
where a bold mass of colour is wanted. 

Bulbs are another wonderful source of colour and one of the safest 
ones. They start the season with snowdrops, scillas, aconites, and 
crocuses. Then the daffodils, hyacinths and tulips follow on. Later 
still there are lilies, gladioli, the summer-flowering crinums, Galtonia 
candicans, nerines and other special ones for the experienced gardener. 
Most bulbs have the great merit of taking up little space and they are an 
excellent investment as they are almost sure to give good results if 
properly planted and that includes planting at the right time. If you cut 
a daffodil or tulip bulb in half through the stem axis, you will find the 
folded leaves enclosing a flower-bud, all perfectly formed and ready to 
grow. In other words, for the first season the flower is already there. 
The second and third years are a different story. To flower subsequently 
the bulbs must build up a new one. This means an ample water supply 
and nourishment, preferably in the form of bone-meal or a special bulb 
fertilizer applied after flowering. It is important to plant bulbs at the 
right time and not when bulb bargains are screaming from the back and 
front pages of gardening journals and the Sunday papers. Daffodils 
should go into the soil in September if possible, or in early October so 
that they can make root growth in the autumn. Tulips are best planted 
in October or November. Bulbs can be planted later but not for their 
best effect the following spring. In many gardens where space is very 
limited, bulbs may have to be treated as expendable, especially if they are 
to be removed before the foliage dies down to make room for other 
plants. Such bulbs can be given to a country friend for naturalizing and 
if they are planted before the roots dry out and while the foliage is still 
green, they will establish. Bulbous irises are particularly useful as the 
combination of Dutch, Spanish and English irises gives at least five or 
six weeks of bloom, each coming in the order listed at intervals of about 
ten days. Now in early July English irises are very fine. They round 
out the small spaces in our garden where colour is needed yet they take 
up very little room as they come up through other plants. Bulbs should 
be planted in quantity, and with care a fine succession and a wonderful 
combination of colour can be achieved. Lilies are a little temperamental. 
Where a frame is available I recommend potting up the bulbs and 
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need adequate nourishment and not a strict starvation diet during the 
growing and flowering seasons, but they should not be fed late in the 
season or in the resting period. 

There are a wide variety of attractive plants now in commerce but 
many of these are not suited to outside cultivation. When selecting 
varieties this is a matter to discuss with the nurseryman; many of the 
loveliest ones are only suited to house culture and others are not free- 
blooming enough for bedding work. ‘The scented foliage geraniums are 
excellent for urns and pots, especially the woolly leaved Pelargonium 
tomentosum, which thrives in a sunny position. 

F A list of some of the best varieties for bedding and window-boxes 
ollows: 


‘Beatrix Little’ . ‘ . dwarf, brilliant scarlet 

‘Belvedere Glory’ ; . cerise-pink, white eye, free flowering 
‘Doris Moore’ « soft cherry-red 

‘Henry Jacoby’ . ‘ . deep crimson 

‘Maxim Kovaleski’ ‘ . intense orange 

‘Notting Hill Beauty’ . . salmon-rose 

‘Paul Crampel’ . scarlet 

‘Pink Crampel’. ‘ . large true pink 

‘Queen of the Whites’ . . Clear white, orange stamens 

‘Vera Dillon’ . purple and scarlet 

*‘Brook’s Purple’ . . . ¢rimson-purple, double 
‘Decorator’ . semi-double scarlet 

‘Double Henry Jacoby’ . . scarlet 

‘Gustav Emich’ . : . semi-double, Guardsman scarlet 
‘Isobel Turner’. ; . double, bright cerise, dark foliage 
‘King of Denmark’ . semi-double, salmon-pink 

‘Mrs. Lawrence’ . : . soft pink, double, dwarf 

‘Queen of Denmark’. . darker variety of King of Denmark 
‘Royal Purple’. . double, dark purple 


There are also many fine varieties with variegated foliage such as ‘Happy 
Thought’, ‘Chelsea Gem’ and ‘Mrs. Henry Cox’. Of the ivy-leaved type 
the familiar double rose-pink ‘Galilee’ is one of the best, as is the deep 
pink ‘Souvenir de Charles Turner’ with its maroon feathering. 

Herbs and scented plants are a great addition to the town garden, 
which should always be able to provide culinary herbs like parsley, 
tarragon, chives, thyme, sage, mint, etc., for salads and cooking. These 
are all hardy. Lemon verbena, the various pelargoniums with scents 
which include peppermint, rose, orange, pine and nutmeg, the pine- 
apple-scented salvia, Lavandula dentata and Origanum microphyllum all 
add interest and fragrance to the garden and should be planted where 
they can be pinched and enjoyed. ‘The above are moderately tender and 
will probably need to be lifted in most gardens, with the possible excep- 
tion of lemon verbena (Lippia citriodora) which sometimes survives if 
sheltered. 
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Hydrangea macrophylla with its many cultivars is an excellent plant 
for London gardens. It flowers in July when the rosesand philadelphuses 
are coming to an end and continues to flower well throughout the sum- 
mer. They are admirable in shady positions yet they also flower well 
in full sun against a wall. They should be fed plentifully and carefully 
pruned each spring, but not too hard if large massive shrubs are desired. 
They are equally good in borders or in tubs. The colour range is a wide 
one including white, pink, red and purple, with many intermediate 
shades and combinations. The blue colour of some hydrangeas is 
artificially induced by the use of blueing powder, which is readily 
available from horticultural sundriesmen, but on some soils the blue is 
natural. Hydrangeas are particularly useful in rather formal settings 
where a bold mass of colour is wanted. : 

Bulbs are another wonderful source of colour and one of the safest 
ones. They start the season with snowdrops, scillas, aconites, and 
crocuses. Then the daffodils, hyacinths and tulips follow on. Later 
still there are lilies, gladioli, the summer-flowering crinums, Galtonia 
candicans, nerines and other special ones for the experienced gardener. 
Most bulbs have the great merit of taking up little space and they are an 
excellent investment as they are almost sure to give good results if 
properly planted and that includes planting at the right time. If you cut 
a daffodil or tulip bulb in half through the stem axis, you will find the 
folded leaves enclosing a flower-bud, all perfectly formed and ready to 
grow. In other words, for the first season the flower is already there. 
The second and third years are a different story. To flower subsequently 
the bulbs must build up a new one. This means an ample water supply 
and nourishment, preferably in the form of bone-meal or a special bulb 
fertilizer applied after flowering. It is important to plant bulbs at the 
right time and not when bulb bargains are screaming from the back and 
front pages of gardening journals and the Sunday papers. Daffodils 
should go into the soil in September if possible, or in early October so 
that they can make root growth in the autumn. Tulips are best planted 
in October or November. Bulbs can be planted later but not for their 
best effect the following spring. In many gardens where space is very 
limited, bulbs may have to be treated as expendable, especially if they are 
to be removed before the foliage dies down to make room for other 
plants. Such bulbs can be given to a country friend for naturalizing and 
if they are planted before the roots dry out and while the foliage is still 
green, they will establish. Bulbous irises are particularly useful as the 
combination of Dutch, Spanish and English irises gives at least five or 
six weeks of bloom, each coming in the order listed at intervals of about 
ten days. Now in early July English irises are very fine. They round 
out the small spaces in our garden where colour is needed yet they take 
up very little room as they come up through other plants. Bulbs should 
be planted in quantity, and with care a fine succession and a wonderful 
combination of colour can be achieved. Lilies are a little temperamental. 
Where a frame is available I recommend potting up the bulbs and 
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bringing them on so that they can be watched and tended. Then when 
they flower, the pots can be sunk in the earth or used as pot plants on 
terraces. 

I shall have little to say about bedding out. Everyone knows the 
joys of wallflowers, aubrietas and forget-me-nots, especially after last 
spring when so many bedding-out plants were conspicuous by their 
absence after the severe winter. Generally speaking it is better to wait 
and plant out wallflowers in early spring along with other tempera- 
mental plants like digitalis, which really do dislike town conditions, if 
one can be sure that plants will be available. I also have found spring 
planting of roses satisfactory in London. Annuals offer wonderful dis- 
plays which are always better in a hot sunny summer. 

In conclusion, no matter how small the site or how unfavourable the 
position in a city or town, an attractive garden is possible although it 
may have to be of a very specialized type. Anyone who feels discour- 
aged should look at the garden shown in Fig. 107. Here, in the heart of 
London, in an area about 18 feet square and surrounded by walls, a 
wonderful luxuriant garden has been created through the originality 
and ingenuity of an expert gardener. 


DOUBLE PRIMROSES 
Major H. C. H. Taylor, O.B.E. 
(Lecture given on March 13, 1956; MR. STUART OGG in the Chair) 


I AM deeply impressed by the two-fold honour of this occasion. It is, I 
feel, as great an honour to lecture to you in this Hall as it is to be 
the first person, in the records of the Royal Horticultural Society, to 
speak on the double primrose. 

At the outset I want to define my object. It is: to show that the double 
primrose, the plant that GERARD, in 1597, called “of the greatest beautie”’, 
is as good today, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I1, and just as easy to 
grow as it has been throughout the intervening three hundred and sixty 

ears. 
. I set out to achieve my object in two parts. First, by discussing 
certain aspects of history and, secondly, my own experiences and beliefs. 

In regard to the history, I will say, at once, that I will not quote 
extensively from contemporary books and magazines. Instead, I will ask 
you to accept as true certain general statements and assumptions which 
are derived from the very detailed and thorough research made by my 
wife, who, according to MR. STEARN, the then librarian of the Lindley 
Library, was the only person within his knowledge who had ever done so. 

I have already mentioned GERARD in 1597. His full quotation, in a 
section dealing with primroses is: ““Our Garden Double Primrose, of all 
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the rest, is of the greatest beautie.”” Whether that opinion was original to 
him or not is of little consequence. It is recorded in his Herbal and we 
may accept it and start our history from that date. As we go forward over 
the next two hundred years we find little on our subject, but wkat little 
we do is neither involved nor casts doubt on the plant. In 1665, REA 
calls it “a sweet and dainty double flower’, and a hundred years later 
HANBURY says that when the colours are mixed, the bed will have a 
“most enchanting look”. CURTIS, in 1794, writes with enthusiasm of 
double primroses and illustrates the lilac variety. There are a few other 
references during these 200 years, but all give me the impression that 
the writers accepted double primroses as a matter of course and had a 
genuine affection for them. 

And why not? Primroses have always held people’s affections because 
of their association with the spring. Couple this with the fact that we are 
dealing with a period of history when there was nothing like the variety 
of flowering plants that we have today and that any particularly attractive 
plant that could be found growing wild would be eagerly sought after. 
Let us note that JOHN HILL, writing in 1758, hints at this: ‘‘In this double 
state it [the ordinary primrose] has sometimes been found in the fields.” 
Let us also remember that England was much more heavily wooded in 
those times and that primroses, therefore, were much more plentiful. 

In our history the nineteenth century opens quietly enough. MILLER’s 
great Gardener’s Dictionary was still the chief work, so I would like to 
quote one interesting phrase out of it. Writing of single and double 
primroses he says that there are several varieties: “these have been 
accidentally obtained”. The word “accidentally” is significant, for we 
have not come across, up to this time, any account of a variety being 
achieved through deliberate hybridizing. Yet by the middle of the century 
we have found no less than twenty-five different coloured varieties of 
double primroses mentioned in various sources. Furthermore, no men- 
tion occurs of any of these being polyanthus in character but only—to 
quote MILLER again—that they were “but one flower upon a foot stalk”’. 

Between 1840 and 1850 we found several, what I may call, recipes 
for bedding out, some of them extremely elaborate, which included 
double primroses. This seems to me to prove that they were reliable, for 
a plant that is as difficult to grow as some suggest would not have been 
in the lists. I will quote from an article written by “Isabella C.” in 
the Floricultural Cabinet, in 1846, which is, I think, of interest, beside 
conjuring up a very pleasant picture. 

“My present collection—double crimson, white, purple, straw colour, 
rose, deep yellow, pink, buff, lilac and red, each of them being very 
double and distinct. I am fully assured if the entire of them were seen 
when in bloom in my flower garden, as presented to view from the 
breakfast table, on a sunny spring morning, they would not fail to please 
every lover of flowers.” 

I will pause for a moment there. I hope you have, as I have, an 
impression of a plant both readily accepted, loved and plentiful. 
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If you agree with me in my impression then you must also ask with 
me, “Why, one hundred years after, are these so admirable plants 
practically extinct?” 

I am going to offer you several points which, when taken together, 
seem to me to produce a sound and logical answer. There is not any 
significance in the order in which I present them. 

First, the second quarter of the nineteenth century saw the growing 
craze—and I think that that is a fair word—for ‘‘florists’ flowers”, 
auriculas, polyanthus and so on. To take one example. In M‘INTOSH’s 
Flower Garden, first published in 1838, and described in the preface as 
being “taken from the best authorities”, twenty pages are given to the 
auricula, six to the polyanthus and three-quarters of a page to double 
primroses. Maybe he repented of his faithlessness, for in the next edition 
he included quite an attractive coloured print of double primroses. 

This is, I think, significant evidence of a desire for novelty and a 
change in fashion. 

Secondly, gardening periodicals came on the scene and there were 
quite a number of them whose names have long since been forgotten. 
Before they did so there was MILLER’s great work and, in 1829, LOUDON’s 
Encyclopaedia, two books that had been written by men who were 
experts both in the theory and practice of gardening. With the increase 
in gardening periodicals there had to be an increase in gardening writers 
and not all, I think, were very expert. For example, here is a staff writer 
answering a question about how to grow double primroses: ‘‘Cowdung 
should be buried nine inches deep, and the bed should be sunk, the aim 
being to retain a humid, still atmosphere. To attain this the bed should 
be surrounded with osier hurdles, padded with bracken, and freely 
syringed in dry periods.” This is very formidable advice and enough to 
discourage anyone. 

However, rather than criticize, it would be fairer to suggest that 
writers in those periodicals were carrying out their business if they 
helped their readers with popular and new plants, although I must say 
that the extremely few references to double primroses that we found 
were nearly always disparaging. 

Thirdly, between 1850 and 1900 the population of England, Wales 
and Scotland almost doubled from 20} to 37 million. There was the 
consequent growth in numbers of houses and gardens and, therefore, 
an increased demand for plants. As gardening is a highly involved 
pursuit and knowledge of it comes slowly, it is fair to say that many of 
the new garden owners killed large numbers of plants to start with. So 
far as double primroses are concerned this was certainly the case, for 
RICHARD DEAN, in 1879, wrote: “Double Primroses are much grown 
round London for market purposes. Hundreds of these plants are 
purchased every spring and planted out in an unskilful manner in 
improper soil where they soon die.” Naturally, people turned to those 
plants that would put up some sort of show whatever the conditions 
and, equally obviously, nurserymen offered that sort of plant. Now, if 
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nurserymen stop distributing a plant, if they stop exhibiting it and 
advertising it, then it is going to die gradually out of cultivation. 

Fourthly, a great number of new plants were being discovered 
annually. Expert gardeners and nurserymen did not take long to find 
out about growing them, thus widening the scope for the latter and the 
choice for the public. An hour or two spent with the index of a run of 
any gardening journal of the time is very illuminating. 

Fifthly, as a very rough date I take 1850 as about the time when 
mechanical colour printing started. From those elementary beginnings 
to today, when one can practically pick a flower from a colour plate, 
lies a period of tremendous advance in advertising and, therefore, 
inducing the public to buy certain plants. I would say, also, that the 
growth in road and rail transport has had its contributory effect by 
vastly extending the selling organization available to everyone. Perhaps 
_ these two factors appear rather remote in their effect but I think that 

they make their contribution. For example, one reads in the occasional 
present-day article on double primroses that they can still be found in 
cottage gardens. For my part I doubt it just because it is as easy today 
for someone living in a cottage to buy plants as it is for anyone else. 

The five points that I have mentioned—a desire for novelty and a 
change in fashion; an unenthusiastic and, sometimes, ignorant, Press; a 
sudden increase in houses and gardens; the discovery of a wide range of 
new plants, and, lastly, the great crescendo of advertising and enlarge- 
ment of postal buying—are a sociological reflection of the times. What 
they most certainly are not is any sort of reflection on the ability of 
double primroses to grow. 

The credit for the survival of double primroses must go to a few 
enthusiasts, either purely growers or growers and hybridists combined, 
and to those who have kept them in their gardens either because they 
liked them for themselves or because they had some sentimental 
attachment for them. 

The cocker brothers of Aberdeen and MURRAY THOMSON are the 
best-known hybridists. The former raised a group of what they called 
double “polyantha-primroses”, giving them the group name of ‘Bon 
Accord’, while the latter gave his group the name of ‘Downshill’. In 
fact, the three of them worked together. The cockers used the double 
primrose, platypetala plena or, as it became named in 1884, ‘Arthur 
du Moulin’, to give them pollen, but this variety also transmitted its poly- 
anthus blood to its very numerous progeny. I say numerous advisedly, 
but, in fact, only about fifteen different primroses were ever named. 
Possibly ten of these survive today, of which I give my preference to 
‘Bon Accord Primrose’ which, despite an article in Gardening Illustrated 
of 1935, is not extinct, and to ‘Bon Accord Beauty’. Of the ‘Downshill’ 
group, so far as I know, only one variety, ‘Ensign’, now survives. I 
sometimes wonder if they would not have been better employed in 
collecting and distributing the old varieties than by trying to raise 
new ones. 
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I would like to mention the names of other enthusiasts who kept the 
double primrose flag flying—the DEAN brothers, the REVEREND MULES, 
part of whose article to The Field was included in roBINSON’s English 
Flower Garden, DR. MCWATT, the REVEREND MURDOCH and the REVEREND 
MCMURTRIE, the MISSES CADELL who, before the last war, used to show 
double primroses in this building, and MR. WM. CHALMERS of Stone- 
haven, who died in July of last year and whose son, DAVID, is keeping up 
his father’s interest. There must also be many others whose names I do 
not know. 

I want to emphasize that these people were really collectors of 
antique plants in the same way as they might have been collectors of any 
other sort of antique. There, of course, the analogy ends, for they were 
able to reproduce what they collected—reputably. They were not, 
however, distributing agents to any extent, for none was a big nursery, 
with the exception of the CocKERS, and they concentrated on plants of 
their own raising. 

By the beginning of World War I, interest in double primroses had 
waned to so low a level that few nurseries any longer included them in 
their catalogues. Those that did, grew a few, but relied on collectors and 
other private growers for any additional supplies. I have been told that 
Ireland and Scotland provided those sources, but, in my experience at 
least, they have now mostly dried up with the one exception of 
MRS. EMMERSON of Limavady, who is very knowledgeable and a good 
grower. 

This is a very lugubrious ending to the history of these good plants. 
I want to make three points by way of conclusion. It is, in my opinion, 
largely the fault, first, of nurserymen for failing to recognize the value 
of double primroses as one of the members of the limited group of 
plants that flower early in the year. Secondly, I think that private 
gardeners are just as much to blame by failing to appreciate their value. 
Thirdly, I feel strongly that present-day writers are doing double 
primroses a very poor service by giving them a sort of whimsical oddity; 
by using the sort of argument that “‘they’ll grow for you but they won’t 
grow for me and no one knows why”; by using such words as “quaint” 
and “‘capricious”, which are more likely to damn the plants rather than 
encourage people to grow them. 

I now want to show that double primroses are easy to grow and may 
I make it quite plain, now, that I grow, literally, thousands. 

I start by asking a very simple question to which I will give an 
equally simple answer: “What is a double primrose?” And the answer is: 
“The double form of the ordinary single primrose.” There, I believe, 
is the clue to the whole business, childish as it seems. 

The wild primrose grows in soil that has been enriched by leaf or 
other vegetation mould. It flowers and, as the blooms wither, the leaves 
grow steadily bigger. At the same time other vegetation around it in the 
hedge starts to grow upwards, or, if it is in a wood, the leaves on the 
trees above it, start to expand. Thus its own leaves give shade to the 
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soil immediately round its roots until such time as its neighbours take 
over the same duty. In fact, the place in which it grows remains damp. 

The double primrose acts in exactly the same way, but we must find 
a garden substitute for the hedge or the wood. That is easy. The shade 
provided by shrubs or trees is the obvious answer in bigger gardens, 
but not necessarily in the smaller. 

In smaller gardens we can copy the hedge by overplanting with some 
suitable annual or, by thinking ahead, by planting our primroses 
originally amongst perennial plants which will grow up above them and 
give shade. This is not a theory. On one occasion I overplanted a 30-yard 
long bed containing about seven hundred and fifty double primroses, 
with Linaria maroccana. It came up solid and was a gorgeous sight in 
flower but my heart failed me and we pulled it up perhaps before we 
need have done. Every primrose was in its place and most had made 
excellent plants. Fig. 114 shows a bed of plants that were put out as single 
crowns in October 1954. Throughout the hot weather and drought of 
1955 it never had a drop of water given to it nor was the bed weeded 
until about a week before the photograph was taken in November 1955. 

So I suggest that very careful consideration should be given to the 
idea of overplanting with some suitable annual. Before leaving the point 
of shade I want to add this. If you are leaving your primrose plants alone 
and not dividing them up, then everything is straightforward. But if you 
do divide them you must water them in thoroughly. You must go further 
than that, for you must reproduce that condition of moisture in the soil 
that there would naturally be if they had been left alone. This damp 
condition must continue to be provided until such time as the primroses 
have become established and the shade that is essential is being produced. 

Quite a common remark to hear about wild primroses is: “There 
used to be a lot just there but they seem to have disappeared.” 

A wild primrose reproduces itself by seed or by increase of the plant. 
If the seed is taken by ants and so on, or conditions are not suitable for 
it to germinate, that way of increase is lost as much as it is to double 
primroses which do not set seed. Both single and double have, therefore, 
to rely on the formation of new crowns from the old plant. And this is 
just where both single and double primroses die. Fig. 115 shows a four- 
year-old double primrose plant which speaks for itself. Admittedly the 
one crown at the side of the plant may survive but how much better it 
would have been if the plant had been divided at the right time. That 
should be at least every two years, or sooner if the plant is obviously 
big enough to require division. The principle should be that it is 
definitely better to divide too soon rather than too late. 

When does one divide? The cycle of a primrose is to produce 
flowers, to expand its leaves to keep the ground moist round it and, at 
the same time, to produce new crowns. Each new crown sends out its 
own new roots in its effort to establish itself and continues to do so until 
the root system is virtually completed in September. I have split plants 
at all times of the year and I am now absolutely convinced that the 
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sooner one can do so after flowering is complete the better. Apart from 
experience that seems to me to be logical for then they have the whole 
summer in front of them to build up into a good plant. If you split, as 
some advocate, in the autumn your single crown will remain as it is 
because the growth cycle for that year is finished. However, even as a 
single crown it will flower the following spring. 

Lastly, the soil. I said at the start of this part of the lecture that 
primroses grow in soil enriched by leaf or other vegetation mould. Last 
spring we planted an area of ground not much short of half a mile in 
length by 4 feet wide. This we plastered with rotted chaff and rotted 
straw at the rate of an ordinary farmyard barrow full to every three 
running yards of bed and then added bone meal at about 3 ounces to 
the yard. The whole was thoroughly mixed with the soil with a rotary 
cultivator. In passing I would add that only water was used to rot the 
chaff and straw. 

Exactly the same thing on a smaller scale can be done in the garden 
with a fork, but it must be understood that the humus, in whatever form 
it is, is thoroughly mixed with the soil and not just dug into the bottom 
of the trench. This becomes obvious enough if I remind you of the cycle 
of the primrose, that when the young crowns grow they send down new 
and young roots. These young roots require good stuff to support them 
from the moment that they appear. Put shortly, double primroses must 
have a good soil structure which is, when all is said and done, nothing 
different from the requirements of any other plant that is common in 
gardens. There is an obvious place for the fertilizer, but it makes no 
contribution to soil structure and the two conditions demanded by 
double primroses are soil structure and shade after flowering. If these 
two conditions are fulfilled dampness in the soil is almost certain. 

Fig. 116 which is a photograph of a group of double white primroses 
will, I hope, give zest to a quotation from Flora with which I propose to 
end this lecture. It was written by JOHN REA in 1665. 

“The Common double Garden Primrose is so well known that it is 
sufficient only to name it; but, were it not so common in every Country- 
woman’s Garden, it would be more respected, for indeed it is a sweet 
and dainty double flower, and the chiefest of all our English kinds.” 

That, I suggest with respect, is a challenge from the past to you and 
to every gardener. 

To conclude the history of double primroses I want to discuss the 
question of names. I have said that, by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, my wife and I had found references to twenty-five different 
coloured varieties. What we did not discover, in fact, was any variety 
referred to by name until 1879. To me this is scarcely surprising. We 
are dealing with a plant that does not naturally set seed and of which, 
therefore, there can only be a limited number of varieties, easily 
identified by colour. 

But in the case of hybridists like the Cockers it seems logical that 
their varieties should be named for, as I have already said, they raised 
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a great number. The ones that they selected as being particularly good 
they named either by colour or, where a colour was flecked or edged 
with white, by name. Examples of the latter are ‘Bon Accord Elegans’, 
‘Beauty’ and ‘Gem’. Why they gave the name ‘Purity’ to the only white 
they raised is more than I know. 

In our research the tantalizing thing was that we never could find 
a reference to any named variety that convinced us that it was really 
the first. For example: one reads quite a number of theories as to why 
the present-day ‘Madame Pompadour’ was called by that name. The 
earliest reference we found was one in the Gardener’s Chronicle for 1879 
in which RICHARD DEAN wrote, “An assumed variety, known as ‘Mme de 
Pompadour’, does not appear to differ from the ordinary double 
crimson.” But who called it ‘Mme Pompadour’ first, when and why ? 
We have, at home, a lovely water-colour of this plant, which is dated 
1813, and has the dreary title, “Primula veris flore pleno”. Surely the 
artist would have done better than that if he or she had known a proper 
name for it. 

There is great confusion in the descriptions in different catalogues 
of varieties of the same name. The curious thing is that so few double 
primroses have ever been mentioned in the records of The Royal 
Horticultural Society so that there is no authoritative description to 
which one can refer. Although it is poor advice the best thing I can 
suggest is that those who wish to buy named varieties should do so 
from growers who specialize in double primroses and then accept the 
names given by them. 

However, I wonder just how much proper names matter in a very 
small group of plants where it is easy enough to distinguish one from 
another. Most people choose a plant because they like it for itself 
rather than its name. 


PLANTS AND PROBLEMS—XXVII 


FILLING CAVITIES IN OLD TREES 


Question. In our new garden we have a fine old walnut tree. Through 
neglect by previous owners, a large cavity has developed in the trunk. 
How can we fill this to prevent water accumulating and further decay 
taking place ? 


Answer. Cavities can be filled most satisfactorily with thick bituminous 
compounds. Before using the compounds, it is necessary to clean 
the wounds. Stumps remaining from broken branches should be 
taken off by making a saw cut in line with the main branch or trunk 
and any water and debris removed frora the hole. The inside can 
be painted with the compound and the cavity filled with a mixture of 
1 part of the compound to 3 parts of sand. This should be rammed 
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firmly into the hole and the outside surface painted with a generous 
layer of the compound to ensure that the cavity is water-tight. 
Some bituminous compounds are also most useful for painting 
cut surfaces after branches have been removed in the normal course 
of pruning operations. 
GRAPE SCALD 

Question. Will you please tell me what is the cause of the trouble in 
my grapes ? 

Answer. The grapes are not diseased but are suffering from the condi- 
tion known as Scald. This shows mainly on the shoulders of the 
berries near the stalk where the skin becomes discoloured and soon 
there is an oval-shaped sunken area of a brown colour. This is 
caused by excessive moisture on the berries during hot sunshine 
and Muscat varieties are particularly prone to the trouble. Ventila- 
tion must be sufficient at all times to avoid excessive moisture and a 
light shading of the roof also helps matters. 

The night temperature must not be too low and early morning 
ventilation must not be neglected in hot weather. In small green- 
houses these points are often forgotten. 


DAHLIA MOSAIC 
jon. One or two of my dahlia plants seem to be unhealthy and 
I would like to know what is the matter. 


Answer. The dahlia foliage is, in our view, showing symptoms of infec- 
tion by the virus of mosaic. Dahlias suffer attack by at least three 
viruses, but mosaic shows as a yellowish-green colour along the 
veins and the leaves may be distorted and badly shaped. Affected 
plants are usually stunted although they may appear more bushy 
and have more lateral shoots. Other viruses in dahlias may cause 
light and dark green mottling on the leaves and also light coloured 
rings or wavy lines in concentric patterns on the leaves. 

To keep stocks clean it is essential to destroy any plant showing 
such symptoms and they should be examined even as rooted cut- 
tings when it is possible to pick out at least severely infected speci- 
mens. As the common dahlia viruses are spread to healthy plants 

by greenfly it is important to suppress any infestation of these insects 

by spraying with nicotine. 

LACKEY MOTH 

Question. For the sake of interest would you please identify the eggs 
surrounding the apple stem which we enclose. 

Answer. The method of depositing eggs in a complete ring around the 
stems of various woody plants is characteristic of the Lackey Moth, 
Malocosoma neustria. A single egg-band may contain several 

hundred eggs. After hatching in spring the young caterpillars feed 

on the foliage. They remain together within a silken “tent” and in 
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June when the caterpillars are fully grown the “tent” is a conspicuous 
object. Pupation occurs on the bark or amongst the foliage and the 
adults appear in August. 

The caterpillars are rarely abundant enough to warrant control 
measures but if necessary they may be killed by spraying the foliage 
in the vicinity of the tent with DDT. 


THRIPS ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Question. Our early-flowering chrysanthemums have been disappoint- 
ing this year. The plants appear to be in good health but 
the flowers fail to mature and the petals have brown areas on them. 
Close examination reveals the presence of small black insects which 
I enclose with some of the brown petals. 


Answer. The insects infesting the chrysanthemum blooms are adults 
of the Onion Thrips, Thrips tobaci. This insect attacks a wide range 
of plants both outdoors and under glass. On chrysanthemums they 
cause pale brown marks to appear on the petals and in severe infes- 
tations the blooms turn brown and wither. The adult thrips vary 
in colour from light to dark brown whereas the larvae are yellow. 
Outdoors there are two or three generations each year. 

The pest may be controlled by drenching the blooms with 
gamma BHC (lindane) or DDT wettable powder. During warm 
spells when the adults readily take to flight, it is necessary to spray 
the plants at weekly intervals to kill those thrips which have migrated 
from untreated plants in the vicinity. The insecticides should be 
used at normal dilutions. 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON DOUBTFULLY 
HARDY SHRUBS AT WYE COLLEGE 


T. S. Crosby, B.Sc. 
(Department of Horticulture, Wye College) 


HE bitter cold experienced in the early months of 1956 will be long 
Lasieehend by gardeners, many of whom were greatly concerned 
at the time with the possible fate of their choicest and more tender 
plants. Several reports have already appeared concerning the losses 
experienced last winter but it was not till well on in the summer, when 
the more slowly moving shrubs began to show signs of recovery, that a 
fairly accurate assessment of the winter damage could be made. 

February was the bitter month. There were eighteen mornings of 
ground frost at Wye in January but twenty-three in February. The 
difference in mean air temperature for the two months was even 
more marked, that for February dropping about 10° F. on both maxi- 
mum and minimum readings from 44-8 to 34-8° F. and 32-5 to 21-0° F. 
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respectively. In February, too, there were fifteen days on which a 
ground frost of more than 6° F. was recorded and on seven of these 
there were over 10° of frost. 

From these facts and figures damage might well have been expected 
and, indeed, a large number of shrubs died back at their tips and the 
leaves of many evergreens were browned—these latter shrubs becoming 
ae deciduous—but it is remarkable how few were actually 

illed. 

At Wye College a number of unreliable shrubs have been set out 
in the open but we lost only five, while a couple of dozen, mainly tender, 
but also a few fairly hardy species, were killed only to the base and have 
sprouted again. The reason for this may be the protection afforded by 
the blanket of snow which remained throughout February and largely 
insulated the ground against heat-loss. Despite the low temperatures 
above ground the soil at a depth of 4 inches froze only once in February 
when a temperature of 31-9° F. was recorded. Even on February 14 
when the air temperature dropped to 2° F. it was still 33-1° F. 4 inches 
below the surface. The soil temperatures were therefore not excep- 
tional and so the actual losses of plants were not as great as in the hard 
winter of 1953-4. 

The five established plants actually lost were Erythrina crista-galli, 
Buddleia auriculata, Desfontainea spinosa, Fremontia californica and 
Olearia ilicifolia. Some young plants of Eucryphia x nymansensis 
(‘Nymansay’) and Philesia magellanica were lost during the winter, but 
as they were not entirely established last summer the winter weather 
cannot be blamed. 

The Erythrina, or ‘Coral Tree’, has been growing for some years in 
the cool greenhouse where it flowered in late May producing magnificent 
long racemes of rich, red and pink pea-flowers—but last summer a 
good specimen was planted out of doors. It was set in a raised dry- 
border in which the soil is lightened with limestone chippings and which 
is about a foot above ground level. In this bed a number of half-hardy 
bulbs and herbaceous plants pass safely through quite severe winters 
probably because of its efficient drainage—a point which is perhaps 
more important than the soil temperature. No mulch was given to 
protect the large root of Erythrina as is usually recommended, but 
whether that could have made the difference it is impossible to tell and 
in any case the snow probably gave it some protection this year. 

In a previous report * from Wye College, LLoyp mentioned the 
growing of Buddleia auriculata against a south wall. That plant survived 
for two winters but finally succumbed and was replaced by a further 
specimen which in turn was lost in its first winter. However, the quali- 
ties of this species are such that it would be well worth raising a new 
plant each year and treating it as a half-hardy biennial. It is readily 
propagated from soft cuttings in late summer and grows rapidly. The 
second Wye plant reached nearly 6 feet in the few months it survived 

Lioyp, c., Journ. R.H.S., 417 (1953). 
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outdoors. There are several other shrubs that can be used for winter 
perfume, but few are so powerfully scented and none is so graceful as 
this grey-leaved evergreen; nor can many plants have a longer flower- 
ing season. In 1955 the first flowers opened in the last week of Sep- 
tember and when the shrub perished in mid-January it was still in full 
bloom. The flowers of this species are not showy, but one small sprig 
placed amongst an autumn flower decoration will fill the room with 
fragrance. 

Desfontainea spinosa, an Andean shrub, is a member of the same 
family as Buddleia but is quite different in appearance, looking rather 
like a small holly. A young plant survived here for some years at the 
foot of a north wall and produced one of its showy, scarlet and yellow 
flowers for the first time late last summer. ARNOLD FOSTER® regards it as 
a rather unpredictable plant, but suggests that it needs constant shade 
at the roots. Our specimen had these conditions but grew slowly, even 
for a slow-growing shrub, yet it never looked unhealthy. It came 
through the more damaging winter of 1953-4 almost unscathed, only to 
perish this year. 

Fremontia californica is probably the best known member of that 
unfamiliar family Sterculiaceae. As its name suggests, it was found 
in California by COLONEL FREMONT in 1846. Though in its native home 
it sometimes makes a small tree, in this country it rarely exceeds 
10 feet even when grown against a protecting wall and even then is not 
long-lived. Our young plant survived its first winter, but the bursting 
buds were caught by a late keen frost and the plant perished; however, 
we shall try to grow this species again and should be rewarded by its 
large and decorative yellow flowers. It is interesting that the colour 
comes not from the petals but from the calyx—the corolla is, in fact, 
absent. 

The genus Olearia is unusual among the genera of the Compositae 
in being shrubby. None of the species of Olearia is quite hardy in 
Britain, but they are so attractive that a collection was planted at Wye in 
1952 on a bed in front of a south-facing wall. O. haastii is generally 
regarded as the hardiest species and it succeeds quite well in the open 
in some places, even in the north of England, but this winter our plant 
though grown in a sheltered spot was badly damaged and will have to 
be cut down in the hope of getting a shapely bush later. O. nummuzlari- 
folia, on the other hand, has proved to be by far the hardiest in our 
situation and our specimen has survived almost unscathed the two 
severe winters since it was set out four years ago. Its numerous, small, 
loosely imbricated, deep green leaves give this species a characteristic 
appearance and are quite decorative. The bush bears small, whitish 
daisy-flowers in July. Olearia macrodonta and O. ilicifolia are quite 
magnificent foliage plants, both having large, woolly backed, holly- 
like leaves, those of the latter species being rather longer and narrower 
than the former. Unfortunately, O. ilictfolia succumbed completely 
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but O. macrodonta is still alive in its main branches. Both species have 
white flowers but they are larger than those of O. nummularifolia. For 
the connoisseur of shrubs the demure fluffy seed-heads of these Austra- 
lasian Daisy Bushes have in the autumn a special and characteristic 
attraction. O. gunniana is probably the finest example of the genus. In 
late May its myriad, small, serrated, lavender-grey leaves are capped 
with delicate white or blue flowers that resemble in miniature those of a 
Michaelmas Daisy. The pink-flowered var. splendens ‘Downton’ that 
received an Award of Merit in 1938 is, perhaps, rather more pleasing. 
Our white-flowered forms are both on south-facing borders against walls, 
and though their branches were killed to the ground they are now 
breaking from the base. O. x scilloniensis, of similar form again and with 
white flowers, was also damaged but has just survived. 

Remarkable among the other survivors are Clianthus puniceus and 
Eucalyptus globulus. A young plant of the Clianthus or Parrot’s Bill was 
placed in a very sheltered position in one of the quadrangles on the east- 
facing wall of the College library. It was put out last June and grew 
vigorously—its growth being so lush that only the most optimistic 
gardener would have expected it to survive even a mild winter. A 
4-foot-square patch of the old flint wall was covered with its numerous 
racemes of naked flower-buds which appeared in December, and it 
survived the first few intermittent frosts including one of 6° F., quite 
untouched. Unfortunately, it soon began to suffer in the prolonged 
cold of February and was killed back to ground level. Our experience 
suggests that there might be a chance of flowering it in a mild season 
provided it was reasonably hardened off in autumn. However, even 
though we may not see its striking, scarlet flowers in the open at 
Wye, its delightful, feathery foliage is again making a show, for the 
plant is shooting up from the base. 

A few plants of Eucalyptus globulus were planted out last summer to 
fill a gap in the dry-border. They were left to winter out of doors, and 
are now sprouting from below ground. With an already established root 
system they should grow well now and add to the interest of the garden 
their attractive blue-grey foliage and the pleasant odour of their crushed 
leaves. 

Amongst the more tender shrubs not completely killed by the winter 
is Callistemon salignus, which like Caesalpinia gilliesti and C. japonica 
is still alive at the base. Two plants of Pittosporum tenuifolium grew 
away only from the lower portion of the main stem, but surprisingly 
enough the evergreen species P. tobira appears undamaged, its large, 
glossy, dark green leaves show no sign of harm. It is quite remarkable 
that some of these supposedly tender shrubs have come through the 
ordeal almost better than our native evergreens. Daphne laureola— 
sometimes used as a stock for grafting the evergreen daphnes—which 
grows wild in the woods surrounding Wye, was completely defoliated 
in its more exposed situations and even some hollies have been slightly 
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Another important group of Australasian shrubs, rivalling Olearia 
in garden value, belong to the shrubby section of Veronica, now usually 
referred to as Hebe. V. brachysiphon, V. lyallii, V. cupressoides, V. 
lycopodioides, V. buxifolia, V. catarractae, V. haastii and V. pimeleoides 
have proved as expected to be perfectly hardy here, though some branches 
of V. lyallit succumbed this year for no apparent reason, the rest of the 
shrub being unharmed. V. hulkeana usually gets killed back each year 
and this winter was no exception. No great harm is done as the species 
tends to get straggly ; this natural pruning helps to keep it in shape and 
the flower crop is not lost. V. speciosa is also said to be rather tender but 
its var. ‘Autumn Glory’ is of intermediate hardiness. It did, however, 
suffer damage, but its beauty is so rewarding that we shall persevere 
with its culture. We have grown V. salicifolia, V. decumbens and V. 
lavaudiana from seed this spring and while the first two are expected 
to prove hardy the latter will probably behave like V. hulkeana which 
it closely resembles—differing only in having pink corymbs of flowers 
and scalloped leaves edged with red. 

Of the shrubby “groundsels,” we grow Senecio greyit and S. monroi. 
The first usually escapes unharmed but was killed to ground level this 
time. S. monroz is still, however, relatively untried here. Our plant had 
two main branches and while one survived its first winter untouched 
the other was lost. We have not seen this species flower here yet so 
cannot comment on its decorative value, but S. greyii is certainly worth 
growing for its rich, yellow flowers and silver-grey foliage combined so 
attractively. 

Other interesting shrubs which have been killed to ground level are 
—Abutilon megapotamicum, Azara integrifolia (its hardier relative 
A. microphylla is almost unharmed), Lippia citriodora, Myrtus communis 
and its narrow-leaved variety tarentina, Mutisia retusa, Olea europaea 
and Solanum crispum ; while the following were only lightly touched— 
Cytisus battandieri, Fetjoa sellowiana, Vitex agnus-castus and the vines 
Vitis coignetiae and V. vinifera purpurea. ‘The main branch-system of 
Passiflora caerulea still survives on a south wall in the raised dry-border 
and should flower and fruit again this year, while our seven-year-old 
specimen of Paulownia tomentosa produced a good crop of flower buds 
for the first time last autumn, but since these expanded early and are 
unprotected by bud-scales it was only to be expected that they would 
succumb before flowering in June. Both Coronilla glauca and C. emerus, 
the smaller-leaved species with a touch of red in the flower, did 
satisfactorily in their sheltered spots and have flowered well. All the 
Ceanothus species were defoliated this winter and the tips of the branches 
killed so the flower crop has been lost on the normally evergreen species 
C. rigidus and C. dentatus. Apart from this, little damage was done and 
they should certainly recover this summer. In conclusion it is regrettable 
that the specimen of Acacia dealbata mentioned by CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 
was frosted just as it was about to flower in the bitter March of 1954. 


Though it was not completely killed and grew away from the trunk, it 
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was subsequently removed. We shall certainly try another specimen 
and may succeed in flowering it again at Wye. 

From our experience at Wye College it is evident that there are quite 
a number of shrubs that could be much more widely planted in the 
South-East of England and perhaps in sheltered situations further 
north. There is considerable risk of loss sooner or later but the risk 
would seem to be worth taking. After all, really keen winters are not 
so frequent and there are many delights in store for the adventurous 
and enterprising gardener. The failure of a plant one year or in one 
situation does not mean that it is not worth trying. Many factors affect 
the hardiness of a particular specimen of a shrub. Wind and tempera- 
ture, sun and shade, rain, drainage and aspect, all play their part in 
modifying the local climate. At Wye College we shall certainly continue 
our policy of adventuring with plants. 


A NEW HYBRID AESCULUS 
J. R. Sealy, B.Sc., F.L.S. 


ARLY in June 1955, MR. W. DALLIMORE* noticed that a tree of 
Eisescutus octandra Marshall growing at Bidborough, Kent, bore a 
branch with leaves and flowers resembling those of the common horse- 
chestnut, A. Aippocastanum L. and quite unlike those of A. octandra. 
He accordingly sent material to Kew with the information that the tree 
is evidently grafted and that the anomalous branch has arisen at the 
junction of the scion and stock. The latter would, almost certainly, be 
A. hippocastanum, and since the flowers seemed to combine characters 
of that species and of A. octandra, MR. DALLIMORE suggested that the 
branch might be a so-called “graft-hybrid”’ (i.e. a periclinal chimaera), 
comparable with Laburnocytisus adami (Poit.) Schneid. and Crataegome- 
spilus dardari Jouin. 

Examination of the material showed that the anomalous branch did, 
most definitely, combine characters of A. octandra and A. hippocas- 
tanum, and that the grafted part of the tree was certainly A. octandra. 
If the stock was A. hippocastanum, there can be only one explanation 
of the anomalous branch, namely that it is a periclinal chimaera. It is 
possible, however, that the stock was a sexual hybrid of A. octandra 
and A. hippocastanum and that a bud has grown out from it, but no 
record of such a hybrid has been traced. In fact, although there are 
numerous hybrids in Aesculus, the only one with A. Aippocastanum as a 
parent is the well-known A. x carnea Hayne—and the origin of that 
plant is obscure. Because it is so easily grown from seed, A. hippo- 


* Sometime Keeper of the Museums of Economic Botany, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, and an authority on trees, probably best known to botanists and horticulturists 
alike for the Handbook of the Coniferae which he wrote in collaboration with the late 
A. BRUCE JACKSON. MR. DALLIMORE, who retired from Kew in 1936, is now 85 yearsof ~- 
age and still vigorous, though he cannot get about as much as he would like. 
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castanum is almost invariably used as the stock for grafting other Aesculus 
species, and there can be little doubt that the stock of the Bidborough 
plant was raised from a nut of that species. It is just possible, however, 
that this seed was of hybrid origin, in which case the anomalous branch 
would be a sexuai hybrid and not a chimaera. 

The leaves of the hybrid branch recall those of A. hippocastanum in 
size (and are thus much larger than those of A. octandra), in the 
presence of rusty-red woolly indumentum at the base of the leaflets and 
along their midribs on the lower surface, and in some of the leaflets 
being sessile; in shape, mostly broad elliptic, the leaflets differ from 
both species, but the long acute apex, white indumentum on the lower 
surface, and some leaflets shortly stalked, are features of A. octandra. 
In appearance the inflorescence is more like A. hippocastanum, most of 
the flowers having white petals with red markings. But whereas the 
flowers of A. hippocastanum have four or five petals, each with a broad 
blade and short claw, which spread out behind the declinate, pro- 
minently exserted stamens and style, the putative hybrid resembles 
A. octandra in having four petals in two markedly dissimilar pairs, the 
upper pair spathulate and longer than the lower pair which have a 
broader blade and shorter claw, in the stamens and style being erect, 
and the ovary (when developed) white-hairy and not echinate. The 
petals spread somewhat, however, and are not erect and strongly 
connivent as in A. octandra, the lower petals have a shorter claw, while 
in most flowers the petals are white with crimson markings, though a 
few are pale greenish yellow with yellow markings which is more in 
keeping with A. octandra. The calyx is larger than in A. hippocastanum 
and on the whole is more like that of A. octandra. The indumentum 
of the inflorescence seems to be a mixture of those of the putative 
parents, being partly glandular, notably on the pedicels and calyx and 
also on the petals as in A. octandra, and partly puberulous with the petals 
strongly pubescent as in A. hippocastanum, while traces of the rusty-red 
woolly indumentum of that species are found on the peduncle and rhachis. 

There is nothing to match this plant in the Kew Herbarium, nor 
has any description of it been found. The leaves are reminiscent of 
those of A. x carnea, but that differs markedly by its red flowers and 
by its pedicels and calyx being puberulous but not glandular. It is 
desirable that this interesting new Aesculus should receive a name, and 
it is a great pleasure to propose for it the name A. dallimoret. The 
material sent in 1955 was delayed by the railway strike in operation at 
the time and was past its best when received, but further material sent 
by MR. DALLIMORE this year arrived in excellent condition and from it 
the following description was mainly written. It remains only to add 
that in addition to its botanical interest, A. dallimorei is also likely to 
become a useful decorative tree. 

The plant at Bidborough belongs to the Kent County Council, and 
our thanks are due to MR. H. W. WALSHE, the County Estates Officer, for 
the interest he has taken in the matter and the assistance he has given. 
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Aesculus dallimorei Sealy, chimaera periclinalis vel hybrida inter A. 
hippocastanum L et A. octandram Marsh., ab illa foliolis late ellipticis raro 
obovato-ellipticis longe acutis nonnullis petiolulatis pedicellis et calycibus 
et petalis glanduloso-puberulis petalis posticis spathulatis staminibus stylisque 
erectis ovariis puberulis nec echinatis, ab hac foliis multo majoribus indu- 
mento ferrugineo-lanato vestitis foliolis nonnullis sessilibus petalis patulis 
valde pubescentibus in floribus plerisque albis rubro-maculatis distinguenda. 
Bidborough, Kent, legit W. Dallimore 8 et 14/vi/1955, et 30/v/1956 (typus 
in Herb. Kew.). 

Older branches somewhat dull purplish-grey with paler lenticels; one-year-old 
branches stout, greenish-grey with paler lenticels; winter-buds broad ellipsoid, 
acute, from 1-7 cm. long and 1-1 cm. in diameter to 2-3 cm. long and 1-3 cm. 
in diameter (November), the scales smooth, not sticky, greenish-brown with a 
broad brown membraneous margin [in contrast A. octandra has much slimmer 
darker grey shoots with shorter internodes and more ovoid acute small buds 
about 12 mm. long and 7-8 mm. wide]; young shoots apple-green with small 
pale scattered lenticels, minutely puberulous. Leaves 4 on each shoot, varying 
considerably in size from 21-32 cm. long on some branches to 26—41 cm. long 
on others, 5-foliate with conspicuous rusty-red tufts of wool at the base of the 
leaflets; leaflets sessile or shortly (5~7) mm. stalked, mostly broad elliptic but 
sometimes obovate-elliptic, long acute at apex, cuneate to long cuneate at 
base, from 10-14 cm. long and 5-5-6-5 cm. wide (on smallest leaves) to 
14-24°5 cm. long and 75-11 cm. wide (on largest leaves), thin, irregularly 
and bluntly double-dentate, deep green above with midrib paler and 
pubescent, pale rather silvery n below and sparsely white-pubescent with 
tufts of white hairs in the axils of the nerves sometimes also with rusty-red 
woolly hairs here and there along the midrib and nerves or in the nerve-axils; 
petioles smooth, apple-green, 8-18 cm. long, more or less pubescent towards 
the apex on the upper surface, and sometimes with traces of rusty-red woolly 
hairs as well. Inflorescence an erect panicle, 20-23 cm. long with branches up 
to 5 cm. long; peduncle 3-5-5 cm. long, apple-green, smooth and glabrous 
except for traces of rusty-red wool; rhachis apple-green, finely puberulous in 
upper part, and with rusty-red wool more or less sparsely spread throughout 
its length or with only slight traces of the red wool, rose-coloured in the axils 
of the branches which are apple-green and finely white puberulous; pedicels 
5-6 mm. long, white, glandular-puberulous and somewhat white-puberulous. 
Flowers mostly functionally male, but with a small number hermaphrodite. 
Calyx campanulate, 10-13 mm. long, 6-9 mm. in diameter, pale green, 
unequally 5-lobed; tube puberulous and glandular-puberulous; lobes rounded, 
3-5 mm. long, 4-6 mm. wide, ciliate and densely puberulous and glandular. 
Petals 4, in two pairs of which the upper pair is the longer and the lower has 
broader blades, variable in colour and size; in some flowers larger (upper 
petals 2-5-2-6 cm. long, lower 2-2-1 cm.) white with faint creamy tint at 
the base of the blade and with intense crimson markings on an orange- 
vermilion ground (upper petals) or with a crimson blotch at the base of the 
blade (lower petals); in other flowers somewhat smaller (upper petals 2-2-2 cm. 
long, lower 1-6-1°8 cm.), also white with a faint creamy tint but the deep 
crimson markings on a bright yellow or orange-yellow ground; a few flowers 
slightly smaller (upper petals 1-7-2 cm. long, lower 1-5—1°6 cm.) pale 
greenish-yellow with intense yellow blotch (upper) or pale cream with yellow 
markings (lower); upper petals spathulate with a round undulate blade and a 
deeply canaliculate haft, from 2-5-2-6 cm. long with blade 9-10 mm. wide 
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and haft 12-13 mm. long (white and red flowers) to 2-2-2 cm. long with 
blade 7-5-8 mm. wide and haft 10 mm. long (white and orange-red flowers) 
or 1*7-2 cm. long with blade 8 mm. wide and haft 9-10 mm. long (yellow 
flowers), densely pubescent to villose and glandular-pubescent on back, 
sparsely villose on face of blade more densely so on haft; lower petals with 
a suborbicular undulate blade and a shorter claw, from 2-2-1 cm. long with 
blade 12-14 mm. wide and claw 6-7 mm. long (white and red flowers) to 
1°6-1°8 cm. long with blade 10-12 mm. wide and claw 6~7 mm. long (white 
and orange-red flowers) or 1-5-1-6 cm. long with blade 11-12 mm. wide 
and claw 5-6 mm. long (yellow flowers), on the back glandular-pubescent 
and villose towards the base. Stamens 7 or 8, 1-2-1°8 cm. long but 1-2-1 -3 
in yellow flowers; filaments white, green towards apex, villose in the lower 
half or two-thirds; anthers before dehiscence salmon coloured with a rose 
apiculus and 3-3-5 mm. long, puberulous. Gynoecium when developed 
1*3-1°8 cm. long, white, the ovary densely hairy 4 mm. long and 2-5-3 mm. 
wide, the style 9-14 mm. long, pubescent and rose-tipped; more usually the 

noecium is reduced to a short white rose-tipped cylindric body 5 mm. 
ong and 1-5 mm. wide. Fruits and Seeds not seen. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1956 


Begonia ‘Fire Crest’ A.M. May 22, 1956, as a greenhouse 
flowering plant. A large double tuberous-rooted variety with bright 
orange flowers measuring 6} inches across. The colour shades to 
salmon-pink at the margins of the petals which are beautifully waved. 
The handsome foliage adds much to the beauty of the plant. Raised, 
introduced and shown by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Twerton 
Hill Nursery, Bath. 

Begonia ‘Royal Duke’ A.M. May 22, 1956, as a greenhouse 
flowering plant. A very handsome tuberous-rooted variety with large 
smooth-petalled deep crimson double flowers of perfect shape and 
measuring 7} inches across. The fine foliage is very attractive and the 
plant appears to be of free-flowering habit. Raised, introduced and 
shown by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath. 

Clematis ‘Maureen’ A.M. May 22, 1956. This variety has flat 
flowers 5 inches in diameter composed of six ovate, acute petals of firm 
texture, coloured Violet Purple (H.C.C. 733) suffused with Doge Purple 
(732). Exhibited by Messrs. Gurteen & Ritson, Ltd., Worth Park 
Nurseries, Horley, Sussex. 

Elaeagnus argentea A.M. June 5, 1956. A deciduous shrub 6 to 
12 feet in height with narrow-ovate, entire, acute leaves 2} to 3 inches 
long, covered with minute silvery scales, and speckled on the underside, 
as on the twigs, with brown scales. The colour of the foliage, viewed 
at a little distance, approaches Lavender Green (H.C.C. 000761/2). 
The award is given for the decorative effect of the foliage, but the shrub 
also produces very freely small, clear yellow flowers which provide 
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admirable contrast. Exhibited by L. Maurice Mason, Esq., Talbot 
Manor, Fincham, King’s Lynn. 

Lomatia obliqua A.M. June 5, 1956. A Chilean shrub or small 
tree reaching a height of 20 feet or more. It has dark, evergreen, ovate, 
coarsely-toothed leaves about 3 inches long and short axillary racemes 
of creamy-white flowers $ inch long. Exhibited by Mrs. Messel and 
The National Trust, Nymans, Handcross. 

Malus florentina A.M. June 5, 1956. A handsome small tree with 
spreading branches. The leaves are broad-ovate, rounded at the base, 
acutely pointed, with two or three serrate lobes on each side. The white 
flowers, each an inch across, are carried in short racemes of about seven 
on short leafy twigs. The foliage usually colours well in autumn. 
Exhibited by the Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

Paeonia ‘Argosy’ F.C.C. June 5, 1956. A most attractive hybrid 
tree paeony raised by Professor A. P. Saunders of New York from 
P. lutea crossed with a Japanese variety of P. suffruticosa. It has large 
bipinnate leaves with pale green, somewhat glaucous, narrowly lobed 
leaflets. The flowers are 7 inches across and have rather narrow, 
primrose-yellow petals blotched at the base with carmine. Exhibited by 
Sir Frederick Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., Highdown, Goring- 
by-Sea. 

Pelargonium ‘Grand Slam’ A.M. June 5, 1956, as a greenhouse 
flowering plant. This excellent very free-flowering variety of the ‘Regal’ 
section of Pelargoniums was one of a batch selected by the exhibitor 
in California, U.S.A., three years ago and it was raised by WILLIAM 
E. SCHMIDT and introduced by MR. FRED BODE. ‘The Carmine (H.C.C. 21) 
flowers are large, measuring 2} inches across, and of good form with 
deep crimson blotches on the upper petals merging to light purplish 
veining on a white ground towards the base. The three lower petals are 
lightly blotched with orient red. Exhibited by Lady Burton (Gr. Mr. A. 
Shoesmith), Chipstead, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Prunus padus var. commutata A.M. May 1, 1956. This Eastern 
Asiatic variety of the Bird Cherry has obovate, rather coarsely toothed 
and conspicuously veined leaves opening in advance of the white 
flowers, which are } inch across and arranged in compact racemes 
5 inches long. Exhibited by Capt. Collingwood Ingram, The Grange, 
Benenden, Kent. 

Rosa willmottiae A.M, June 5, 1956. A densely branched shrub 
up to about 8 feet in height with solitary flowers of Rhodamine Purple 
(H.C.C. 29) 1} inch across, centred with a tuft of cream-coloured 
stamens. The leaf is composed of seven or nine obovate, closely serrate 
leaflets about } inch long. It was introduced from Western China early 
in the present century. Exhibited by Mrs. J. B. Muir, Kiftsgate Court, 
Chipping Campden. 

ERRATUM 

The date of the awards given to the following narcissi ‘Algeciras’, ‘Dallas’, ‘Double 
Event’, ‘Home Fires’ and ‘Kilmorack’, which were described in R.H.S. Journat, 81, 
368-9 (August 1956), should read May 1 and not April 1, as given. 
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Woodcote Nursery, Cheshunt — 
over an acre of glasshouses protected 
with Ibex Greenhouse Paint. 


Here is another of the many nurseries on which Ibex Greenhouse 
Paint has been used with great satisfaction. 

Mr. Saunders, the proprietor of Woodcote Nursery, ‘‘ discovered ’”’ 
Ibex nearly four years ago when he applied two coats to his acre or 
more of glasshouses at Cheshunt. 

Today, he is an Ibex enthusiast, for, as he says, ‘‘ Look at it, not a break 
anywhere: the paintwork is still perfectly sound throughout’’. 

And with good reason, too, for Ibex Greenhouse Paint is a white lead 
base oil paint designed especially to withstand gruelling greenhouse 
conditions — after tests on 81 different formulations. 

Ibex dries with an unusually tough and flexible film which expands 
and contracts to accommodate the swelling and 

shrinking of timber, and it does not crack 

or flake. Moreover, it rarely needs burning 

off for the subsequent repainting. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD 


Associated Lead Manufacturers Limited is a single Company specialising 
in the manufacture of Lead Pigments and Lead Paints. 


IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C.3 
CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE 
LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER 


bex-the paint 
forglasshouses | — 
WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS Soe 
= 
SA 
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DO 
you 


In other words, do you use the 
new garden implement which 
represents the greatest advance in 
soil cultivation since the hoe? 
The Wilkinson Sword SWOE, 
with its hollow-forged, rust- 
resisting cutting blade ground on 
three edges, enables you to create 
a fine tilth so essential for the 
maintenance of healthy plant life. 
In this way you control weeds at 
the germination stage. 

The SWOE enables you to work 
close to plants without interfering 
with nature’s own soil structure 
and the network of plant roots. 
This fine instument is specially 
designed for easy and comfortable 
handling indeed, SWOEing is a 
pleasure, not a labour. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
price 40/- 


WILKINSON 
SWORD 


llustrated leaflet $.28 of full range of garden 
tools available on application. 


WILKINSON SWORD LIMITED, LONDON, W.4 
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SPRAVING 


simplified 
The simplest and most effective way of spray- 
ing is with a Monitor. One-handed action, 
versatility and unequalled coverage—these are 
the advantages. See them at your ironmonger’s 
or seed merchants, or write for descriptive 
literature. 
MODEL 
$2B 

This 2-pint capacity 
model provides a dif- * 
fused spray or projects 
a 10-ft. jet without con- 
tinuous pumping. In 
polished brass with easy- 
to-grip handle. 49/9. 


See also the exclusive Moni* * 
mist atomiser, 29/-, and the HDI one-pint 


sprayer, 47/6. 
it must be a 


MONITOR 


MONITOR ENGINEERING & OIL APPLIANCES LTD, 
STECHFORD BIRMINGHAM, 33 
A Member of the Parkinson & Cowan Group 


FIRST-CLASS STRAWBERRIES 


ROYAL SOVEREIGN 
HUXLEY’S GIANT 
Entered for Certification 

POT PLANTS (August) 
15/- per doz., p. and c. 3/- 
100/- per 100, p. and c. 15/- 
OPEN-GROUND RUNNERS 
(September-October) 
8/- per doz., plus 2/6 per order 
less than 50 
50/- per 100, p. and c. paid 
Cambridge Verieties on application 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH - HERTS 


TELEPHONE 2338 


of Sawlridgeworth 
for 
|_| 


fortnightly show 


is the best possible excuse for a really 
good lunch with a glass of wine at the 


Army & Navy 
Stores 


It’s only four minutes’ walk 
to Victoria Street; you’ll find 
good food and good service there 


DUTCH HYACINTHS FOR PLANTING NOW. Here are 
bulbs from the best growers in perfect condition—the handling and 
and storage facilities at the Stores ensure that. The eight named 
varieties are for both outdoors—second size (15/16 cm) 10d. each, 
dozen g/6: and indoors—top size (17/18 cm) 1/3 each, dozen 14/6; 
extra special size (19 cm) 1/6 each, 17/6 dozen 

BISMARCK, sky blue, large spike, excellent for early forcing 
CITY OF HAARLEM, the finest yellow, broad, shapely spike 
JAN BOS, beautiful rich carmine, very early 

LADY DERBY, soft rose-pink, large bells 

L’ INNOCENCE, pure white, very large and elegant spike, early 
OSTARA, fine porcelain blue, excellent early forcer 

PERLE BRILLIANTE, fine light lavender blue, large truss 
PINK PEARL, large rosy pink—the best pink for early forcing 


PREPARED HYACINTHS—lifted early and specially treated 
for early forcing and Christmas flowering. Three particularly suc- 
cessful varieties: BISMARCK, L’INNOCENCE and PINK 
PEARL. All top size, 1/6 each, 17/6 dozen 


HERALD HYACINTHS. As these are grown in artificially 
heated soil, they are very apt for early forcing. In the same varieties 
as the prepared hyacinths above, 1/9 each, 19/6 dozen. All top size 


Postage and packing 2/6 on orders under £5 
Free delivery on all orders within our van area 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIST of selected Dutch bulbs— 


may we send you a copy? 


everything for everyone 


VICTORIA STREET SW1 - VICTORIA 1234 
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~ 


A 


THE 


TENNIS 
COURTS 


AND 
SPORTS GROUNDS 


PGRASSPHALTE 


HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX 
Molesey 4343-4-5 


‘HART?’ 


CERTIFIED 


GRASS SEED 


Treated against birds and pests. 
Cash with order, carriage paid, 
bags free. 


**Standard ’’ Mixture of Sheep’s, 

Hard, and Red Fescue, Timothy, S.23, 

$.24, Devon Eaver and S.S. Rye- 
rasses. 

-14 ibs. 3/3 per Ib.; 15 Ibs. and up- 
wards 2/9 per Ib. (cwt. rate). 
**Emeralisie’’ Mixture 
1-5 Ibs. 2/9 per Ib.; 6-14 Ibs. 2/6 per 
Ib.; 15 Ibs. and upwards 2/- per Ib. 
(cwt. rate). 


Supplied only by 
MAXWELL M. HART (London) LTD 


Trial Grounds: 
WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 
Phone: WOKINGHAM 1121 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 
Bulbs for Garden or Indoor Culture 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs 
Fertilizers, Insecticides 

’s Garden Pots 
‘ohn Innes 
Composts 
Lawn Grass Mixtures for Autumn Sowing 
W. SMAIL 
44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James's Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


BUY YOUR 
AFRICAN VIOLETS 


from the 


SPECIALISTS 


We hold the most comprehensive 
collection of these plants in this 
country, over 100 registered varieties. 
Guaranteed true to name and free 
from any disease. 
Seed, Leaves, Small Plants, Flowering Plants. 
Available March-September. Send S.A.E. for list. 


W. C. WICKS, LTD 
MAPPERLEY NURSERIES 


NOTTINGHAM 
Growers of good plants since 1880 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 


Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 


Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruizs; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 


PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


T 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


| 
30 
or 7 
|| 
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Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs 


are the backbone of the trouble-free labour-saving 
garden. Year after year the well balanced shrub border 
provides beauty of form and colour at all seasons 
without the expense of replacement or upkeep. 

The seventy-two informative pages of our new catalogue will tell you a great deal about 
all the varieties worth growing, including the average height and spread ten years after 
planting. Another valuable feature is the clear indication of the soil preference of every plant, 
showing whether it hates lime, prefers it, or just doesn’t care. 

Altogether, a volume worthy of a place on the shelves of your gardening library. May we send 
you a copy? 


NURSERIES 


FERNDOWN. EST. 1742. DORSET. 
P.S. The catalogue is free, but a stamp would be appreciated. 


R I C H A R STOCK MODELS 


or any special designs 


Richardson Greenhouses 
supplied for 
Royal Horticultural Society's 
gardens at Wisley 
| | * 
TIMBER and AL MINIUM woop AND 


GREENHOUSES 
W. RICHARDSON 


& CO. LIMITED 
— NEASHAM RD., DARLINGTON 


London Office: 117 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


Associated Firms 1 
Wemxs & Co. (Chelsea). Janus Gray (Chelsea). 
Srmpson & Farman (Glasgow). 


> 
Complete Maintena™ 
| 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES 
AND FLOWERING 
SHRUBS 
Grown by specialists—packed by 
craftsmen. New catalogue of our 
hardy Norfolk-grown stock sent 
promptly on request. 


A. REEVES & CO. 
OLD CATTON, NORWICH 


MECONOPSIS BAILEY! 
The Glorious Blue Poppy 


Two-year-old plants, 40/- per dozen 
One-year-old plants, 27/- per dozen 
Three or six at dozen rate. Add 2/- in the £ for 


packing and postage. Send 2d. stamp for Catalogue 
of Primulas, Alpine and Herbaceous Plants. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL, Bricket Wood, 
Watford, Herts. Garston (Herts.) 2098 


UNCOMMON 
plants of 
DISTINCTION 
Rare Hardy and Coolhouse Bulbs 
Choice Alpines - Woodland Plants 
Hardy Orchids - Fine Lilies 
Unusual Greenhouse Plants 
Tree Paeonies 
Descriptive catalogues free on request 
G. B. RAWINSKY 
HIGHLANDS NURSERY, FARNHAM, 
SURREY 


THE MECHANIZED 
GARDEN CENTRE 
ALLEN LAWN SWEEPERS 
TARPEN HEDGE TRIMMERS 
SANKEY CHAIN SAWS 
SISIS LAWNMAN 
available from stock 
Demonstrations 
BETTER GET IT AT 
GODFREY’S 


110 Marylebone Lane, London, W.1 
(Welbeck 6842) and Brenchley, Kent 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE 
GARDENING GLOVES 
HEDGING GLOVES 
HOUSEHOLD CLEANING GLOVES 
THORN PROOF 
PROCESSED HIDE PRUNING GLOVES 
In all sizes as supplied to the Fellows 
of R.H.S. since 1920 
ALL ENQUIRIES TO 
ADA EVERITT, Gardening Gloves 
82B Constable Road, Ipswich, Suffclk 


HARDY FERNS 


A wealth of rare and interesting foliage plants for 

the shaded border and rock garden; equally suit- 

able for difficult town gardens and for naturalising 
in woodlands. 


Also Osmunda, Onoclea and other notable 
waterside subjects. 


Catalogue on request 


Nine different Ferns, species and choice named 
varieties, for £1, post free, c.w.o. 


J. R. TAYLOR, Lily Hill Nursery, 
BRACKNELL BERKS. 


Tex. 55612 
MASKELL’S— 
THE PRIZEWINNER’S SASANQUA CAMELLIAS 
CHOICE These beautiful hardy shrubs, flowering from 


WE supply ALL fertilisers, manures and insec- 
ticides, including “Super” Hop, the ideal 
manure for ALL soils and ; economical, easy 
and clean to use, weed-free Cisege’™ Sack, 18/6 
for 1,000 sq. ft.; ‘‘Double Large’’ 31/6); also all 
Horticultural aids: Naphtho Lime, Garden Limes, 
J. Composts, Peats, Bone Meal, Loams, Sands, 
Sulphate of Potash, Nitrate of Soda, Lawn Dress- 
ings, Tomato, Chrysanthemum and other special 
fertilisers, Fruit Tree and all other washes, etc., 
delivered any address in U.K. at competitive prices. 
FREE ON REQUEST Gardener's Handbook and 
Price List of 80 products, Phone Maryland 2728, or 


Send to MASKELLS (1900 
68 DIRLETON RD. WORKS LONDON E.{5 


October through to january, are ideal for growing 
on walls in sun or shade, and are easier than the 
Japonica varieties. Among the best are these 
three strong-growing varieties : 

Narumi Gata, A.M. Huge single white tipped 
pink. Fragrant. 1 to 1} feet, 21/-; 2 to 2} feet, 

Rosea. Magnificent bright rose-pink flowers, 
4 inches across. 1 to 1} feet, 25/-; 2 feet, 30/-. 
Variegata. Apple blossom coloured flowers 
| attractively variegated foliage. 1 to 1} 
feet, 21/-. 


THE SANDHURST NURSERIES 
Sandhurst Camberley Surrey 


—— 


THE WORLD’S FIRST AND ONLY 
TCNB FUNGICIDAL SMOKE 


Here is the Gardener’s answer to 
Botrytis and Mildew on Chrysan- 
themums. FUMITE TCNB Fun- § 
gicidal Smoke gives a simple, safe % 
and speedy all-over treatment to % 


Fo ed plants, and saves you time, 
abour, money and crops. This 


unique product, designed specially — 
for this purpose, contains 


FUMITE TCNB Fun, jal Smoke pellets Size 2 at tube 


5 Generator, price 6/- 


ICHRYSANTHE- 
IMUM DOSAGE 


PELLET 
SIZE 2 


GENERATOR 
SIZE 5 


TREATMENT 


Serious 
Infection 


Normal 
Infection 


A preventive 
measure 


400 cu. ft. 
per pellet 
600 cu. ft. 
per pellet 
800 cu. ft. 
per pellet 


5,000 cu. ft. 
7,500 cu. ft. 
10,000 cu. fe. 


2/3 weeks 
3 weeks 
1 month 


FUMITE DDT/LINDANE - 


FUMITE LINDANE - 


British Patent Nos. 621732, 621894 and 651684. 
Application No. 18743/53—others pending. 


FUMITE AZOBENZENE 


FUMITE SMOKE PESTICIDES 


in case of difficulty write to: 


WAECO LIMITED (FUMITE Division) 
120/2 VICTORIA STREET 


men, Ironmongers, Chemists and through all 
branches of BOOTS 


LONDON S&S.W.I. * Telephone: Tate Gallery 9626 


WHITEHOUSE 


LIMITED 


Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


The “IDEAL” 
ALL-CEDAR 
Greenhouse 


Constructed of Western Red 

Cedar, in 6 complete sections, 

including the roof; staging along 

both sides; glass 24 oz. cut to 
size. 


The IDEAL Greenhouse for the small garden 


Painting Unnecessary 


Low in Upkeep Costs 


NEW FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
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RURAL INTERLAG ‘SERPENT’ 


in High Quality Deal Fully Creosoted INDELIBLE (LEAD) 


S made and 
absolutely reliable 
In 6-ft. lengths 
high 24/6 NEAT, LEGIBLE, 
, 2/6 SELF-AFFIXING 
Posts extra oaned with eny (different) names, 4/3 dozen; 
Despatch 3-4 weeks 34/- 100. Label-printing Machines from £3 19s. 6d. 
Also Wattle Hurdles, Osier a! Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE (eny name). 
Chestnut Fencing, Gates, Arches, Garden Complete Label-machine Outfits, from £5 5s. Od., 
ture, Wrought Iron, ete. Sead for FREE LISTS postage 3/-, make IDEAL GIFTS 
DAVIDS RURAL INDUSTRIES LTD., 
128 (R ond Sheaves SERPENT LABEL WORKS 
Omen and Showroom (SLO. ROCKBEER, EXETER 
ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 
FLOWERS 
are the ideal gift for all 
occasions. 
Selected colours or 
unique mixed shades. 


Frem: 
1 gn. to 5 gns. 


Garages, greenhouses, 
per box loose-boxes oat garden 
for of all descrip- 
a send 
Cut F ustrated catalogue 
WAYWARD? HEATH ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD., 
— i Sussex 24, Star Road, Hillingdon Heath 
Carnation Specialists Wivelsfield 232 Uxbridge, Middx. el. HAYes 0657 


COPPER HOT WATER RADIATORS 
For Greenhouses ete. Extreme 29%" 


BUY YOUR ORCHIDS AT A REASONABLE 
PRICE FROM THE ACTUAL 


PRODUCERS 

LARGE STOCKS of CYMBID- 

IUMS, CYPRIPEDIUMS, CATT- Fitted solid 

n Br 
LEYAS, ODONTOGLOS- cooper. Channel isles. Ex- 
SUMS and CURIOSITIES single 14° burner, 
“ Simpli- £4 18s. Twin 14° S.A.; . 
of Orchid Growing” or twin 1° burn- 
FREE ON REQUEST. ers, 1/6 New, Zealand; 
& HATCHER, LTD. Catalogue Free. 
t rest 

Dept Cragg Wood Nurseries P.J. BRYANT, Ferest Rosé, BRISTOL 


THE VALE 99 WANEY 
ELM “SHAMROCK” BRAND 
GARDEN SHED 


h 


“ ” “rn” Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
VALE and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 
GA RAG E. Moss origin with an ideal granulation 
12ft. long x 8 ft. wide. and highest moistureabsorption rate. 
Cash £29. 4.6 or Full details-leaflet and prices from 
17. 0 deposit 12 of 43/10. 
Also IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
ALE COUNTRY 59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 
(Dept. R), Wantage, Berks. 


5 
eee 


RS . 
GES 


“MASTER 


Fos ALL yout / 


Simple, Easy Action, Brass throughout. Takes all insec- 
ticides, with bend for underleaf spraying. Highly 
Suitable for spraying hormones on Tomatoes 

or Seedlings in the 
reenhouse. See your 
eedsmon or lron- 


monger. 


Registered 
ign. 


Rely on Benjamin 
R. Cant’s Roses for con- 
sistently beautiful blooms. 
Catalogue in full colour on 


request. Send 3d. for postage. 


BENJAMIN. CANT 


“THE OLD ROSE GARDENS 
COLCHESTER, ESSEX The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO., 
Kings Road, Tyseley. BIRMINGHAM: Il. 


There's nothing to equal 


\ 


WOOD PRESERVERS 


a 


Cuprinoi Green, Clear and Browns all give 
deep lasting protection against decay and 
wood borers, and kill rot in the wood. 
Apply by brushing, spraying or dipping, 
to posts, sheds, etc. 

Cuprinol Green should be used on glasshouses, 7 
frames and wood in contact with growing plants. A 
For seed and bulb boxes, stakes, canes and 
Dutch lights, use Cuprinol Dip for Nurseries— 
supplied in 5 and 40 gallon drums. 

Cuprinol Glasshouse Reflectants (preservative 
paints) are described in a leaflet, free on application. 


CUPRINOL LTD., Dept.16 TERMINAL HOUSE, 
VICTORIA, LONDON, S.W.1 Phone SLOane 9274 


¥O 
DRONWAL 
(ay 
| 
ple 
CUPRINOL 
= 
Py. 
LESERVING SEED BOXES FOR POSTS & FENCES 
FOR OUTBUILDINGS GLASSHOUSE PROTECTION 
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A FINE SPECIMEN EVERGREEN 


Plant now in the rock-garden or border 
the distinguished slow-growing PICEA 
ALBERTIANA CONICA, an hardy conifer 
naturally cone-shaped and fully clothed 
to the ground, turning vivid light green 
in spring. 

Plants of all sizes, from 3 inches upwards, 
available for present delivery. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Speciatist= 


Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to — 
Leading Horticulturists. Hand-D 
Yellow Fibrous, from our own shat 
fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail or Road Transport to your door. 


KETTERING FUEL co. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 


Telephone: 3059 


"ECLIPSE" PEAT 
SEDGE PEAT 


Write for our special booklet on how to 
use the different grades we supply— 
particularly for heavy clay or sandy soil. 


THE ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD. 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


Is split §* dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv’d 
wires in 10-yd. rolls—49", 59” and 69” wide. 
iit SIGHT 


IDEAL FOR 
H PROOFING 
INEXPENSIVE [it PEN WIRE 


GREENHOUSE Ai OR IRON 
BLINDS , ETC. FENCES, ETC. 
Fencing and Gates. All types supplied and fixed. 


Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Hazel and Osier 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 


TEL. 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 
And at BISHOP’S WALTHAM. Tel.: 271 


@ The “Mermaid” Series co: 

© QUALITIES and COLO 

known requirements, based on 30 years of 


invited. Small quanti- 
ties from al Sundriames ond 


A LTD., Mermaid House, 
70 St. Thomas Street, London, $.E.! 
Telephone: HOP 2104/6 
@ 


STUART BOOTHMAN 


has specialised in 

ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
for over twenty years. 

His illustrated catalogue gives 
cultural notes for each sort 
and guarantees to replace any 
that die within three months 
of planting. 

Please ask for a copy. 


NIGHTINGALE NURSERY, 
MAIDENHEAD ° BERKS. 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 


Climbers in great variety, in- 

cluding Clematis (large-flowered 

and species), Jasmine, Honey- 
suckle, etc. 


Send for our Catalogue 


LABEL YOUR ROSES 
with 


PERMATAB 
OUTDOOR LABEL 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. Seal 
with match for clear and lasting 
record. As shown on B.B.C. 
Television. 4/- per doz., post 
free. Cheque or P.O, 


MIDACRES LTD. 
18 Hyver Hill, London, N.W.7 
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SAVE LABOUR - INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


INTERNATSONAL 


KILLS RED SPIDER AT ALL STAGES 


UNHARMED. AND ACTUALLY AIDED BY» TAR OFM WASHES 


KELLS ALL INSECT PESTS AND EGGS 


HARMLESS TO HUMAN BEINGS, DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND POULTRY 


KILLS MOSS AND LICHEN 


WHICH HARBOUR PESTS AND DISEASES 


Before the discovery of 1.T.P. AUTUMN-SPRING WASH it was necessary co 
use several separate washes to kill all pests harmful to fruit trees, deciduous shrubs, etc. 
1.7.P. combines in one wash, three purposés—nsecticide, Fungicide and Ovicide, thus 
avoiding the necessity for separate sprayings of Tar Oil, lime-sulphur and petroleum 
washes,.and.is harmiess to sulphur-shy varieties, Safe right up to.green bud. burst, 
ROSES—Black Spot and Mildew. Spray Roses and deciduous shrubs to prevent funga! 
diseases, including Mildew and Black Spot. Pint, 3/-. Quart, 5/6. Gal., 17/6. 


1.T.P. FLORATONE 
4 IN 1 PLANT FOOD FOR FLOWERING PLANTS 


Extensive trials with other well-known fertilizers have proved &.T.P. Floratone to be as 
outstanding for flowering plants as |.T.P. Velvetene is for the lawn. 

FLORATON 

full natural colour and give a longer period ef Bloom by discouraging the premature 
development of seed pods. Dig in when preparing beds and borders, Carton, 4/-. 
7 5/6 

For FRUIT TREES and SOFT FRUIT BUSHES USELT?. FRUITCROP. Specially prepared 
to ensure regular and heavy crops of fruit. Jeb. bag, 6/~. 


E is specially prepared to give vigour to flowering plants, to bring out the 


1.7.P. VELVETONE 
THE ORGANIC LAWN CONDITIONER 


EXTENSIVELY USED BY GREENKEEPERS FOR PARKS, SPORTS 
GROUNDS, etc., and ON THE FAMOUS ASCOT LAWNS 


LTP. VELVETONE is much more than a fertiliser; It conditions the turf to stand hard 
wear, feeds the finer grasses, smothers weeds, Inhibits fungi and moss and stabilise: 
moisture conditions In wet or dry weather. Terlalearton, 4/—. 7 14 10/6. 


LIQUID DERRIS 


THE ORIGINAL, MOST ECONOMICAL AND EFFECTIVE FORM, HARM- 
LESS TO HUMAN BEINGS, DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND POULTRY 
KILLS ALL INSECT PESTS, including caterpillars, meentiy, blackfly, capsid, woolly aphis, 

ants, red spider, etc. |.7.P. LIQUID DERRIS wil 

SAFE to use on al! vegetables, it will not contaminate their flavour as some insecticides 
unfortunately do. High dilution in all types of water, hard and soft, makes this the 
most economical wash. The ONLY complere DERRIS in solution. }-pint,3/—. Quart, 8/9. 


1.T.P. DERRIS DUST SLUG KILLER 


net damage the most tender foliage. 


Superfine clouds adhere to both sides of the foliage, Slugs eat ic In preference to plants and dic. ic 
giving complete protection. Use wherever a wet fentains mectaldehyde, and is the finest remedy fo: 
spray Is inexpedient. this pest. 

1/3, 2/-, 3/+ per carton. Cartons with patent pourer. 1/6 and 2/6. 


CBTAINASLE FROM ALL GOOD RETAILERS 
Sole Manufacturers 


TOXIN PRODUCTS LTo., NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


/, 
PRING 
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Says Fred Streeter, VMI. 


of things! That’s the way'to 
rden—feed the roots of the 

e efficiently you do this the 
ts—and it's as simple as that! 
directly to the roots when you 

d right alongside them—that’s 


t, because not only 
Jequate supply of plant food 
t good eht at the roots— 
intoid which feeds the roots 

t as the plant needs it. 


more to 


iey don’t eat—but they drink 
they can't fully benefit from 
liquid food which soon. sink 
ot area; the constant szeady 
Planteid suits them, they get it 


ted, 


tity—it’s idle to suppose you 

e for nothing—if you spread 

a wice area everything, in- 

gets a little—how very much 

feeé a Plantoid to just these 

t to grow, the plant gets the 
ls get nothing. 


Plantoids are so amazing imtheir 
ot magic, it's just plain straight- 
on sense, perhaps! really should 


sate concentration of suitable 

trategically placed in the exact 

an operate with maximum 
our technical expert. 

though the Plantoid syszem is, 

is a remarkable example of 

fic Kpowledge, 


Plantoids work. 


dissolves the Nitrogen for 
element tends to draw young 
ds the Plantoid. Nitrogen 
; of the plant grow quickly, but 


better 


Flowers 


NTOI 


PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 


used aicne it would tend torather sappy growth 
and that is where the next part—Potash— 
comes in, to make this initial growth sturdy— 
make the plant robust and more able to resist 
disease. 


Plants need Phosphates when producing 

wer and fruit, and we use a phosphate 
which is not washed away by water. /t re- 
mains where you put it, surrounded by roots 
which exude a sap todissolve phosphate as the 
plant needs it. Again nothing is wasted—the 
plant gets it all. 

Two more elements——/ron and Manganese— 
bring yivid colour. All plants fed with 
Plantoids are remarkably brilliant, one might 
almost say this feature alone makes the use of 
therm worth while, Plantoids contain Calcium 
to keep the soil sweet; Magnesium to help 
prevent disease, and Naphthalene to keep soi! 
pests at bay. 

That's why they're so efficient—nothing is 
wasted. That's why usersare so loud in their 
praise—in all parts of the world. In Plantoids 
nature and sciencé work together as neyer 
before—THAT’S WHY! 

And this can all happeninyour garden. Buy 
a3/6 packet of Plantoids from your dealer to- 
day. You'll get resultsoutof al) proportion to 
the trifling cost. 


Yours sincerely, 
FRED STREETER 


3/6 


STANDARD PACK 
also in 


2/- & 
PACKS 


and Vegetables with 


ONE OF THE GRAHAM FARISH GROUP 
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